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No. 33 


of a series of charts showing a comparison of “FAST” 
and “SLOW” curing zinc oxides with typical accelerators. 





SMOKED SHEET 100.00 PARTICLE ; 
“PHENEX” 0.125 ue ot > c OXIDE 0 bh ; 
SULPHUR 25 _%&-XX RED-78 ZINC OXIDE 0.40 U 
ZINC OXIDE 10.0 “SLOW CURING” ©-XX RED-4 ZINC OXIDE 0.35 
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“Fast” and “Slow” Curing Zinc Oxides | 
with “ULTO” and “PHENEX” 


In a compound containing 10 parts of Zinc Oxide on 100 of rub- 
ber the curing rates of XX Red-l03 and XX Red-78—fast curing 
Zinc Oxides— are approximately the same at both 258° and 
212° F. XX Red-4 Zinc Oxide shows characteristic retardation. 
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NOTE Without “Retardex” this compound is sensitive to scorching. It may be mixed 
however on a cold mill when the constituents are added in the form of a master batch. 
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A Water Bath Having Submerged 


Individual Sample-Containers for the 


Accelerated Aging of Rubber in Air 


By William L. Holt and Archibald T. McPherson 


Abstract 


Small air ovens, submerged in a thermostatically-controlled 
water bath serve as individual containers for the accelerated 
aging of rubber samples in air, and thus obviate the possi- 
bility of contamination from adjacent samples. Air in the 
containers is changed about once or twice an hour by con- 
vection. The inouintion and distribution of heating elements 
are such that the temperature of the water in the water bath 
and that of the air in the air bath is each kept constant to 
within 0.2° or 0.3° C withcut mechanical stirring. The tem- 
perature of the air is about 0.5° below that of the bath, hence 
in conducting the usual test the bath is operated at 70.5° C. 


Geer aging test on rubber has recently been installed 

at the National Bureau of Standards. This equipment 
consists of thermostatically-controlled water baths in 
which small air ovens are submerged. Each oven serves 
for the accelerated aging of samples of a single composi- 
tion and thus avoids the possibility of contamination which 
may be an important factor when samples of different 
compositions are aged in the same oven. The apparatus 
differs from that described recently by Milligan and 
Shaw! in that individual sample containers are employed 
and air circulation is obtained by convection. 

A photograph of one water bath is shown in Figure 1. 


] Geer aging equipment for conducting the familiar 





Publication Approved by the Director of the Bureau of Standards of the 
. Department of Commerce. 
17. Sct. Instruments 11, 10-14 (Jan. 1934). 





FIG. 1. A water bath with individual containers with the cover of 
one container removed to show method employed in holding samples. 
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In the illustration one container is shown open with test 
strips attached to the cover. The water bath is of a com- 
mon size and type, with inside dimensions of 18 x 12 x 
8% inches. The interior is lined with coppe., and the ex- 
terior is of monel metal and encloses a layer of thermal 
insulation one inch in thickness on the bottom, sides, and 
top. This insulation is supplemented by a cover made 
from a woolen blanket which is fitted over the sides and 
the top. 

The bath is heated by calrod units distributed in the 
water near the bottom. When these are operated at low 
heat, 440 watts, and controlled by a sensitive bi-metallic 
thermoregulator, the temperature of all parts of the bath 
at levels occupied by the sample containers is maintained 
within 0.2° or 0.3° C. without mechanical stirring. Under 
the usual operating conditions the heater is on about 25 
per cent of the time 

The dimensions and construction of a sample-container 
are shown by the drawing in Figure 2. The container con- 
sists of a nickel-plated brass cylinder 4% inches in diam- 
eter and 8% inches in height with a cover which rests on 
a flange inside the cylinder about 2 inches from the top. 
The space above the cover is filled with thermal insulation 
made from discs of woolen blanket. Circulation of fresh 
air is secured by means of tubes, % inch in inside diam- 
eter, mounted in the cover; one of these extends to within 
about % inch of the bottom of the container, and the 
other rises 6 inches above the cover. The exposed portion 
of the latter tube is insulated by a cylinder made from 
cork stoppers about 1 inch in diameter. 

A rough measure of the rate of air circulation was ob- 
tained by placing naphthalene in the bottom of the con- 
tainer and observing the rate of evaporation. The naph- 
thalene evaporated at a rate which indicated an air flow 
of 2 to 3 liters per hour. Since the volume of the con- 
tainer is about 1650 cc, this corresponds to an air change 
of about once or twice an hour. This rate of air circula- 
tion does not seriously affect the uniformity of tempera- 
ture within the containers. 

The temperature of the air in the containers was ob- 
served to be about 0.5° C. below that of the bath, conse- 
quently in order to maintain an air temperature of 70.0° 
C. the bath is operated at 70.5° C. The temperature differ- 
ence between the bath and the air in the containers is 
due principally to the introduction of cold air, and to 
heat loss through the covers of the containers. 
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Thermometers mounted in different positions within a 
container indicated that the air temperature was constant 
to within 0.2° C. except close to the walls and within about 
Y inch of the cover. The cover was about 1.5° C. below 
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FIG. 2. Construction of individual containers. The material used is 
nickel-plated brass. Method of holding samples is also indicated. 


bath temperature, while the walls of the container were 
at bath temperature. Thermocouples placed in test pieces 
hung within the container in the usual way indicated that 
the temperature within the test pieces was constant to 


0.2° C. 





Tests on Dental Rubber 


RITING in the November issue of the Journal of the 

American Dental Association, Commander Ronald 
Barber of the United States Naval Service, discusses the 
exacting and difficult procedures in dental practice in the 
making of satisfactory artificial dentures. Recent tests 
conducted by Commander Barber, and his associates, at 
Washington, D. C., have revealed some interesting data on 
this subject. In the search for a suitable material it must 
be remembered that it must not be injurious to the tissues 
of the mouth; it must be strong, durable and reasonably 
light in weight; it must have no offensive odor; it should 
have a dense, hard surface; and reasonable cost must 
apply. Rubber, of course, answers to most of these essen- 
tials. 

Because hard rubber or vulcanite, which has been used 
extensively for years in making artificial dentures, does 
not possess all of the essentials required, there has ap- 
peared on the market in late years several materials in- 
tended. as substitutes for vulcanite. Tests were conducted 
on two of these so-termed substitutes. in comparison with 


a typical maroon rubber and an olive base rubber. The 
author describes the various tests made in this comparison 
but does not endeavor to suggest a specification table for 
either vulcanite or substitutes stating that “one may rate 
substitutes for vulcanite against the data given for vul- 
canite and predict with a fair accuracy the type of service 
to be expected from the qualities obtained in this research.” 


In summing up Commander Barber states that the val- 
ues for proportional limit, ultimate tensile strength, modu- 
lus of elasticity and possibly surface hardness (all of which 
the specific tests revealed) showed no marked differences 
in the materials tested. The impact tests showed definite 
differences and indicated that a material having lower 
numerical values may be expected to display brittleness. 
The expansivity values indicated no definite superiority of 
one material over another of the four tested. 


In conclusion the author urges extending the research to 
cover the entire field of properties and a specification pre- 
pared as soon as possible. 
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By E. W. Beck 
Supervisor of Safety, United States Rubber Co. 


HEN we think of rubber cement churn and stor- 

age rooms we are reminded of the hazards in- 

volved in the operations. I have heard men in the 
petroleum industry talk on the handling and storage of 
inflammable liquids and state that the fire hazard in the 
storage of their products was no longer a real problem. | 
have also heard marine men state, prior to the terrible 
disaster of the Morro Castle, that it was impossible to 
imagine today a large modern ocean liner having a fire 
that would totally destroy it, and yet only a few months 
igo that which was apparently one of the finest ocean 
steamers afloat was totally destroyed by fire with the loss 
of more than 130 lives. 

I believe I am safe in saying that the rubber industry 
and the safety engineers in the rubber industry have never 
taken the attitude that just because they have had so few 
fires and accidents in the cement churn room and cement 
storage room, that these rooms are no longer a problem to 
the industry. A fire and safety survey of any rubber plant 
is never complete until the rubber cement churn room and 
cement storage rooms have received a most thorough in- 
spection. 

We can assume to a great extent that practically all of 
the cement storage room hazards are present in the cement 
churn room. Bearing in mind that I am giving reminders 
and not recipes, I will review some of the important 
factors 

lt is not possible to cover here every conceivable hazard 
in a cement churn room. If I were to do so I would 
have to commence by discussing the importance of rein- 
forced concrete for floors, the protection of steel frame- 
work, the hazards of dead air spaces under cement room 
floors, explosion type windows, quick release ceiling open- 
Assuming that we have a well designed cement 
churn room I will confine my reminders to what goes 
on within the room. ; | 


ings, etc 


Personnel 


A designated person with a proper knowledge of all 
the hazards involved should be in charge of each shift and 
be held responsible for the safe practices of all employees 
working under his supervision, as well as the proper in- 
spection and maintenance of all equipment within the de- 
partment. He should not be allowed to leave his quarters 
for any great length of time. Definite instructions regard- 
ing safe practices should be posted within the room. 

Each employee within the room should know all of the 
hazards and just what to do in the event of an emergency. 
They should be posted as to where the proper shutoff 
valves are and where the steam valves are located for 
flooding the room with steam. It should be a rule that 
employees in this department shall not carry matches in 
their working clothes. Lockers should be of the fireproof 
type and placed outside of the cement churn and cement 
storage rooms. No person should be permitted to take 
any material from the cement room without permission 


_This paper w is presented at the Annual Meeting of the Rubber Section, 
National Safety Council, on October 3, 1934, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


from the person in charge. Fooling or careless use of 
gasoline or cement at any time should not be tolerated; 
such action should subject the employee to dismissal. The 
use of gasoline, naphtha or benzene to clean clothing such 
as overalls, aprons, gloves, etc., should not be allowed. 


Inspections and Reports 


Chains, pulleys, belts and churns operating in these 
rooms should be grounded and it should be the duty of 
the Electrical Department to test periodically—at least 
once a month—the grounds on all shafting and churns, 
submitting written reports which shall be filed in the offices 
of the Safety Supervisor. 

See that a complete independent grounding system is 
used of heavy gauge, bare, copper wire bonding together 
all churns, tanks, mixers, supply and discharge lines— 
ground contacts should be made in at least three points. 

It should be the duty of the electrician to inspect month- 
ly all lighting and wiring equipment. Only properly in- 
stalled vapor-proof lights and switches with ample capacity 
should be used. Switches and fuses should be located out- 
side the building or room and solvents should be handled 
through permanently installed pipe lines. 

Gasoline tank installation and all auxiliary appliances 
must conform with regulations of the Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, local fire department 
regulations, and municipal and state codes. The cement 
house should be inspected daily by foremen and a rigid 
monthly inspection should be set up by the Safety Super- 
visor and Superintendent. Rigid machinery inspections 
should be made by the Mechanical Department and fre- 
quent inspections should be made of the exhaust system 
in this room to see that it functions properly. 

It is advisable, periodically, to invite the local fire de- 
partment to make an inspection of the plant, more par- 
ticularly the cement churn room. While you never expect 
to have a fire or explosion it is always good to be able 
to report that the city fire department has recently in- 
spected the hazards at your plant. Every fire and accident 
within the department should be reported to the super- 
visor of safety without delay so that the proper investiga- 
tion can be made and measures taken to prevent a recur- 
rence. Records of all tests and inspections, including 
hygrometer readings, must be filed for periodic inspection. 


Procedure—Mechanical Installations & Equipment 


Cement churns should be kept covered at all times ex- 
cept when being filled. All other vessels in the room should 
have covers and be kept covered in order to reduce the 
amount of evaporation. Churn lids should be equipped 
with fusible links. A reliable recording hygrometer should 
be installed in the churn room to indicate the relative 
humidity of the air and read at least hourly. The relative 
humidity should be maintained above 40°. 

Explosion-proof windows, doors and ceiling openings, 
where necessary, are to be properly maintained and kept 
in operation in the event of an emergency. These windows 
should be scraped and painted annually. A gravity supply 
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of naphtha or gasoline should not be permitted. Pumps 
should always be used. Switch and pump locations must 
be outside of cement room. The control valve on gasoline 
supply line should be of the self-closing type. 

One of the first requirements for efficient ventilation 
is the provision of adequate air inlets. Very often ventila- 
tion suffers in extremely cold weather because employees 
close all doors and windows which, in a tight room or 
building, brings about a very hazardous reduction in the 
exhaust ventilation. In regard to room ventilation, it is 
advisable that the inlet and exhaust be at opposite ends or 
corners of the room so that the air movement will effec- 
tively traverse the area. In addition, the exhaust should 
be taken principally at locations close to points where 
vapors may be expected so that the removal of inflammable 
vapors may be as effective as possible and so that em- 
ployees in the room will be working in an atmosphere 
practically free from naphtha vapors. 

When filling gasoline cans at the gasoline pump, the 
cans should be grounded to the pump prior to filling. This 
can be done by hanging a chain from the pump touching 
the can or placing same on a grounded plate. It is recom- 
mended that a securely fixed pipe line be run from the 
gasoline pump to the churn, doing away with the filling 
and handling of large open cans of gasoline and bringing 
about a closed piping system 

It is a good plan to adopt definite approved standard 
pipe colors, so that what each pipe line contains can be 
Such a color scheme should follow 
Humidification should be 


known from its color 
the suggested national code. 
employed to help prevent and dispel static charges. Ex- 
haust motors should be kept running at all times and 
under no circumstances should electric welding, cutting or 
burning take place in any cement churn room or cement 
storage room or in the vicinity of areas where cement 
and gasoline are being used. Ground wire brushes should 
be used on belts to remove charges of static electricity. 

Provide a trap floor drain at least 4 inches in diameter 
in each room so arranged as not to be easily obstructed by 
floating material. A raised hemispherical piece of metal 
with at least half inch slits and holes is suggested. These 
drains should discharge to a dry well or some safe point 
in the yard. 

Fire Protection 

Under no circumstances should electric trucks or motor 
equipment of any kind be permitted to enter or operate 
within the room. Cans should not be dropped from trucks 
or racks to the floor, nor should they be dragged across 
the floor. All transportation trucks and racks should be 
grounded. Fire protection might be classified in three 
divisions : 

1. Portable first aid equipment. 

2. A special fixed system such as foam, carbon dioxide, 

etc. 

3. General protection which can be counted on for the 

last line of defense ; namely, automatic sprinklers. 

Regarding portable protection, foam or carbon dioxide 
can be used for such hazards as rubber cement and for 
naphtha where the exposed liquid area is rather small. For 
larger areas foam has a decided advantage over carbon 
dioxide. For fixed special systems, foam or carbon diox- 
ide is good. I believe the extinguishing effect of foam is 
nore lasting. Carbon dioxide has proved its use when 
properly installed in the right quantities, and there is an 
advantage in the negligible damage by the extinguishing 
agent itself which tends to offset in a large measure the 
more lasting characteristics of foam. Where the systems 
are backed up with automatic sprinklers it is believed that 
one is probably as good as the other, but without automatic 
sprinklers many people favor foam extinguishers in this 
connection. 

At one of our plants where we have an excellent fire 
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record, carbon tetrachloride is delivered direct to the 
churn in the form of a spray through automatic sprinklers. 
Carbon tetrachloride when delivered direct to the churn 
is very effective. Some of our cement churn rooms are 
equipped with a complete automatic COs, gas system. 

Avoid excavations below floor level that would tend to 
trap gasses. Actual experience has demonstrated that 
steam hose has rendered good service in extinguishing local 
fires, particularly fires in a relatively closed space, such as 
in the churns themselves. 

Some advise inert atmosphere in cement mixers at all 
times. The exclusion of the oxygen will eliminate all fire 
and explosion possibilities. As you know, gasoline of itself 
does not explode. The vapors of gasoline when mixed 
with the right percentage of air are highly explosive. 

Handling 

Only approved safety cans should be used when trans- 
porting inflammable liquids to other parts of the plant. 
Gasoline and cement used throughout the plant should be 
used with care and so far as possible approved safe recep- 
tacles should be provided and used. 

The flow of gasoline through a metallic line can produce 
a certain amount of static charge. It is for this reason 
that gasoline hose nozzles are of non-ferrous metal and 
when used should make a perfect ground contact before 
commencing the flow of gasoline. 

The housekeeping in this department should be of the 
best—a place for everything and everything in its place. 
The floor should be kept clean of all cement, gasoline and 
other solvents handled in the department. In the event a 
spillage occurs, it should be cleaned up immediately. Noth- 
ing should be kept or stored within the department except 
the material necessary to carry on the operation of the 
department. No wooden cabinets or catch-all storage space 
should exist within the room. All materials and com- 
pounds used should be stored in metal bins, drums or metal 
barrels. The use of wooden barrels is not allowed 

Tools 

All tools used within the cement churn room and cement 
storage room should be of non-ferrous metal in order to 
eliminate the sparking hazards. All other tools should be 
removed from these two rooms. 

Shoes with non-ferrous metal nails should be worn. 
No shoes should be permitted with hob nails or metal 
heel plates as they may cause a spark where the fumes are 
the heaviest. 

Only hard wood paddles and hard wood sticks should 
be used for stirring the cement. If metal is necessary, then 
non-ferrous stirring and scraping sticks should be used. 

Do not permit the use of portable extension lamps or 
fixtures of any kind in rooms where inflammable liquids 
are handled. Regardless of initial precautions in the way 
of vapor-proof globes and mechanical guards, even the 
best of portable cords will deteriorate in use so that if in- 
spection and maintenance is not of the very best a short 
conductor can be expected sooner or later. 


Conclusion 

There are many other hazards that space does not permit 
me to mention. However, I will mention one more and 
that is the human hazard. To me so much depends upon 
the human element, especially in this particular department 
and, as you know, the human element is very difficult to 
control in any plant. 

You may comply with all the recommendations that I 
have made and yet if you have a careless worker in this 
department—one who some day may take a chance—you 
are likely to have something very serious happen. There- 
fore, make sure that the personnel] in the cement churn 
room and cement storage room is not only properly in- 
structed and aware of all the hazards, but is forever watch- 
ing out for the safety of himself and his associates. 
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Aluminum Molds for Molded Goods 


Description of Steps in Production of Molds 
for Toys and Other Molded Rubber: Articles 


T is the problem of rubber doll manufacturers, as well 
as makers of other rubber products in the amusement 
category, to keep abreast of public interest and often to 
anticipate a consumer demand brought about by publicized 
For instance, ten years ago the Kewpie Doll 
Today the public 
motion 


characters. ) 
was the model on the crest of the wave. 
has been educated via newspaper advertising, 
pictures and publicity galore to accept dolls reminiscent of 
Walt Disney’s Mickey Mouse, the Three Little Pigs, the 
Big Bad Wolf, etc. 

In like wise, the solution of this ever-present problem 
is in the hands of the mold makers since it is their creative 
ability, in conjunction with the actual manufacturers of 
rubber products, that makes possible the finished product. 
It is imperative, therefore, that such concerns as Ferriot 
Brothers, Inc., of Akron, mold makers for many years, 
keep an accurate check on the public fancy especially as it 
pertains to the Christmas Holidays, among others. 

Practically all molds created by this organization are 
used in the manufacture of rubber toys and dolls. The 
family name of Ferriot has been identified with rubber 
products ever since Frederick Herrington, maternal grand- 
father of the brothers who now control the present com- 
pany, settled in Akron about the time Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Goodrich started his world-famous factory in 
the Rubber City. 

Herrington was a steel engraver to the court of Queen 
Victoria of England. He was a member of the Royal 
Academy, and was one of the first artists engaged in rub- 


ber mold design. So the Ferriots come by their skill 
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Aluminum cavities, mounted on steel plates in series, ready 
to receive hot rubber for the molding of rubber dolls. 





Top: A miniature tire mold of aluminum. Bottom: A variety of 
molds for rubber toys, dolls, soles and other molded goods. 


naturally, and skill is a requisite in the production of molds 
intended for rubber doll manufacture. 

Quite a bit of care and preparation, to say nothing of 600 
hours of hard work, go into the manufacture of rubber 
doll molds. In the Ferriot plant the design is first con- 
ceived by Joseph Victor Ferriot, youngest of the brothers, 
who, besides being a sculptor with membership in the 
Akron Society of Artists, is also a painter and etcher. His 
model is made in plaster and is then taken from his de- 
partment to that of G. H. Ferriot where the machine 
work is accomplished. 

The original plaster model is used as a positive from 
which a negative impression in plaster is made. These 
negative impressions are often made in sections determined 
by fine parting lines in order to take care of intricate de- 
signs which are hard to make in one piece. 

The plaster mold, or negative, is then dried and the sec- 
tions separated. Each negative is then lined with clay to 
the thickness of the rubber needed to produce the doll. 
Then the various pieces are put together and a core is 
made to fit into the cavity left by the removal of the 
original model. 

Steel dies are then made from the plaster mold and 
these dies are used in forging the final aluminum molds 
in which the rubber is placed to make the dolls. 

After the aluminum molds are forged from the steel 
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dies, they are machined on the outside surfaces and then New Cut Rubber Webbing 


mounted in series in plates which are designed to carry 


the eores. These cores are also made of aluminum, form NEW cut rubber webbing, which has been termed 
ing the inside of the t and are so made that thev will Stretch-Tex, is now being marketed by the Ameri- 
give the final rubber the proper thickness. Proper thick can Mills Company of New Haven, Conn. According to 
ness is quite important, both from the standpoint of the the company it is intended for use in men’s, women’s and 
appearance and feel of the toy and that of the manufac children’s wear Che rubber thread in this webbing is said 
ture? If the thickness is not properly predetermined to be especially treated in manufacture by a process which 
many thousands ot po ind of rubber may be wasted in makes it resistant to commercial cleaning fluids and there- 
production fore products made with it may be dry cleaned without 

The steps in the manufacture of hard rubber, soft rub injury t6 the garment. Present plans call for a wide 


range of applications including sports jackets, shirts and 
other wearing apparel subjected to frequent cleaning. 

fests on Stretch-Tex were conducted by the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory in connection with the effect on the 
webbing of perspiration, salt water and aging, as well as 
dry cleaning. According to the laboratory’s report “where- 
as artificial aging tests for rubber are usually conducted 
in ovens at 170° C. for 96 hours, tests on Stretch-Tex 
elastic continued for a period of 16 days with practically 
no effect on the resiliency of the rubber.”” Specimens of 
the webbing were subjected to 25 commercial dry cleanings 
und are said to have stood the test admirably. 

The American Mills Company is now developing a wide 
range of new constructions in the new product for manu 
facturers whose demands vary from fine silk ribbon elas- 


for pantie tops to heavy cotton elastic webbing for use 
in wind breakers and work blouses 


Rubber and Cork Mixture 


NTRODUCTION in Germany of a new material 
termed “Krutex” is reported by the Brrean of Foreign 





Jean Ferriot, six, daughter of E. F. Ferriot, mold maker of Akron, . t / since 
amusing herself with rubber dolls made from aluminum molds. and Domestic (¢ ommerce (Special i ircular No 3542). It 
is a mixture of rubber and cork. The new material is said 
to possess the advantages of both materials. Although the 


ber, sponge rubber and hollow rubber toys and novelties proportion of rubber, which ts used as a binding medium, 
are well known to the readers of this publication, but few is quite high, panels of this material will not bulge out 
probably know of the real extent of this branch of th sideways when used as sub-layers or insulation rhe 
industry specific weight is somewhat smaller than in the case of 

Several of the larger rubber doll manufacturers mak« rubber. “Krutex” is produced in boards of from 0.8 to 
more than a million dolls a year \mong these are the 2.7 millimeters in thickness. They may be put together 
Miller Rubber Company and the Sun Rubber Company, to any desired thickness 


both of Akron. and the Ideal Novelty and Tov Company, 


of New York City. The Seiberling Latex Products Com- Rubber Manufacturing in Netherland 


pany, Barberton, Ohio, produced more than a million of 


the Walt Disnev characters—made famous by the magi A SUBSTANTIAL GAIN was recorded by the rubber 
y 


of the motion picturé lone. to sav nothing of thousands manufacturing industry in Netherland in 1933 over 
*%f other types of dolls | 1932. Last year the industry was composed of 12 com- 

An increasingly popular toy is the rubber automobile, panies employing 2,164 persons and manufacturing prod- 
modelled after the new ‘ vsler and De Soto airflow cars, ucts valued at 5,545,000 guilders. This compares with 10 
which is being produc: Perfect Rubber Company, companies in 1932 which employed 1,828 persons and pro- 
Mansfield. Ohio. Almost a million of these were made in duced goods valued at 4,789,000 guilders. Bicycle tires and 
1934. During the coming vear new models of toys are bi inner tubes are the most important products. Small in- 
ing planned, for the doll industry has its stvle changes just reases, with the exception of the year 1932, have been 
like any other industry recorded in the manufacture of these two items, during 


luminum the years of 1929-1933. In 1929, 2,345,000 pneumatic 


Ferriot Broth TS Ine have found the use OT al . 
produced. ‘ hile 2.943 000 yere manufactured 


asin’s Were ] 


molds for their products preferable to those made of ma 
1933. 


terials traditionally used. In some cases molds have been 
used for three vears or more for 24 hours per day, and 
have thus far shown little wear Aluminum molds can 


; Duphax—a Brown Factice 


an othe types of molds. and this is 


' 
thy 


be produced faster 
considered an advantage by rubber manufacturers who AFTER an exhaustive study of the behavior of many 
often are asked to prepare new molds for tires by auto- grades of Factice in Duprene compounding, Factice 


mobile manufacturers within two or three weeks being the most important pigment-bearing diluent for the 
Ordinarily it takes more than twice as long to produce DuPont product, the Stamford Rubber Supply Company, 
types of molds other than those cast of aluminum. Presi of Stamford, Connecticut, has developed Duphax, de- 


dent Ferriot, of the concern bearing that family name, also scribed as a special type of Brown Factice for use with 
states that the articles manufactured with aluminum molds Duprene. This material is said to have been developed 
have a better finish and require much less lubrication to after its special fitness had been proven in the Stamford 
keep the rubber from sticking company’s laboratories as well as by Du Pont technicians. 
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A panoramic view of the rubber exhibit at Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


RUBBER EXHIBIT 


Exhibit at Franklin 


Institute 


in Philadelphia 


Shows Products Used in Making and Testing Tires 


By N. H. Smith 


N exhibit showing the relationship of chemistry to 
the rubber industry has recently been added to the 
Section of The Franklin Institute in 

This exhibit was made possible through 
[he Lee Tire and Rubber Company of 


Chemistry 
Philadelphia, Pa 
the generosity of 
Conshohox ken, Pa. 

A series of photographs 
Malaya, the method of tapping the rubber tree to start the 
flow of latex, a close-up of the cut showing the flow of 
latex and the in small pails, the coagulating 
station where coagulated and the bales of 
rude rubber ready for shipment to the 
\ map shows the important rubber produc- 


shows a modern plantation in 


collection 
the rubber is 


various markets 


of the world 


ng areas of the world. This is followed by a series of 





Left: A demonstration machine displayed by Lee Tire which proves the effect of carbon black on rubber by showing elongation pull. 


photographs showing the important operations in the 
manutacture of the automobile tire. 

The exhibits in the museum are the push-button type; 
that is, the visitor can start the exhibit in motion. A group 
of these push-button demonstrations shows the funda- 
mental principles on which the rubber industry is founded. 

The first demonstration shows how rubber is obtained 
from the latex. When the button is pressed a portion of 
latex is dispensed into a rotating glass container. Follow- 
ing this acetic acid is added and the rubber coagulates in 
the form of a doughnut. This glass container is inverted. 
The rubber falls out and the dish is then washed free of 
acid. The latex for this demonstration is supplied by the 
Heveatex Corporation of Melrose, Massachusetts. 








Center: Test 


machine which dynamically proves the effectiveness of zinc oxide on rubber put on exhibit by N. J. Zinc Company. Right: A rotary heat engine 
composed of rubber bands stretched from the hub to the rim of a wheel, developed by W. B. Weigand of Binney & Smith Company. 
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Several chemicals can be added to rubber to improve its 
properties and make it a product of great usefulness. Car- 
bon black has been found to increase the strength and re 
demonstration shows the effect 
of carbon black on rubber. When the button is pressed 
a black rubber ring containing 43 parts by weight of carbon 
black to 100 parts of rubber and a ring containing no 
carbon are stretched 100 per cent of their length. The two 
the pull in pounds necessary to produce this 
Che practical effect of this stiffening or rein- 
seen on the tire mounted above the exhibit, 


sistance to wear. [The nex 


dials register 
elongation 

forcing may be 
which has a tread made of the two compounds used in the 
The tire was placed on a car and run for several 
thousand miles. The difference in wear is apparent and 
present-day tire treads con- 


rings 


the tact that all 
tain carbon black 
Practically all rubber 


iccounts tort 


irticles are subjected to consid 
and most f rubber de 
without excessive fail- 


erable distortion during ust uses 0 


pend upon its ability to withstand, 


ire, elongations and compressions impossible with any 
rubber 


; 
‘ 


material. Sine tires and other 


away much more rapidly at high than at moderate 


other articles of 
weal 
temperature to keep this as low as possible 


The addition of zin 


is important 
oxide to a rubber stock produces 
a compound which has a better heat conductivity and at the 
same time develops less heat when worked. The next 
demonstration, which was developed by the Research Divi 
sion of the New Jersey Zinc Company, shows dynamically 
the effect ot zinc oxide 
When the button is 


T 
oxide and the 


on rubber 

yressed two rubbe1 blo« ks, one con 

other carbon black, are com 
lhermocouples inserted in 


taining zine 


pressed 350 times a minut 


he heat developed due to compres 


; 


these blocks measur: 


sion. ‘The observer sees the rate at which heat is developed 


; 


in these two rubber stocks 


The Xylos Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio, show 
their process of reclaiming rubber from worn automobile 
tires \ pictorial flow model describes the various steps 


and samples of products show the condition of the rubber 
at each step in the process 

Many people wonder why a tread is placed on an auto 
lire Tread demonstration illus 
this tread. When a rubber tread of 
Iry surface, the coefficient of fric 
tire and the road is high and 
Mois 


mobile tire. The Safety 
trates the purpose of 
a tire 18S run against a < 
tion or the grip between th 
there is little tendency for the tire to slip or skid. 





A test devised to illustrate the advantages of non-skid 
tread patterns over smooth tread tires on wet surfaces. 


THE RUBBER AGE 





Another Lee Tire exhibit portraying all of the raw mate- 
rials which go into the manufacture of the completed tire. 


ture, however, is a very effective lubricant for rubber and, 
therefore, when the pavement has a coating of moisture or 
mud, there is a pronounced tendency for the tire to slide. 

[his demonstration shows how the tire with a smooth 
tread runs over a wet surface with a film of slush or 
mud lubricating the tread and permitting it to slip or 
slide readily. On the other hand, the tire with the non- 
skid tread pattern effectively cleans the pavement by a 
“squeegee” action, squeezing the moisture and mud into 
the spaces between the design and providing a more inti- 
mate contact of the tire with the road surface, greatly re- 
ducing the lubricating effect of the water and thereby in- 
creasing very considerably the hold or grip of the tire on 
he road. 

Most materials expand when heated. Rubber is an ex- 
ception to this rule, as is shown in the Wiegand Rotary 
Heat Engine. A number of rubber bands are stretched 
from the hub to the rim of a wheel; when heat is applied 
to a portion of the stretched bands, they contract and 
exert a pull from the eccentric hub to the rim, starting 
the wheel in motion. This brings another set of bands into 
the heated area and the rotary motion is thus continued as 
long as the heat is applied. This wheel was developed by 
W. B. Wiegand, Technical Director of Binney and Smith 
Co., New York. 

lhe story of rubber is completed with an exhibit show- 
ing all the raw materials which go into the manufacture 
of an automobile tire. Another exhibit shows the effects 
of sulphur, accelerators and antioxidants on rubber. 

The following companies also contributed to the rubber 
exhibit: R. T. Vanderbilt, New York, and The Naugatuck 
Chemical Company, Naugatuck, Connecticut, on antioxi 
dants; E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, on the synthetic rubber, DuPrene; and the 
Atlantic Precision Instrument Company, Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, showing the method of controlling the weight or 
thickness of sheet rubber by means of the Verigraph. 

This interesting exhibit of rubber in the Hall of Chem- 
istry of The Franklin Institute is open every afternoon 
and Sunday. The several sponsors of the semi-technical 
exhibits, as well as the officers of the Institute, hope that 
the public will learn something about the rubber industry 
by reason of this public exhibition. 
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Halogenated Rubber Products 


By Frederick Marchionna 


Author of “Latex & Its Industrial Applications”’ 


HE FOLLOWING abstracts of United States Pat- 

ents continue the abstracts on halogenated rubber 

compiled by Mr. Marchionna in the course of an in- 
vestigation of patents on rubber derivatives. They are being 
brought to your attention because of the renewed interest 
in chlorinated rubber within the past few years. This ma- 
terial will later be incorporated, according to present plans, 
into a book that will supplement the author’s bibliography 
“Latex and Its Industrial Applications.” The first 18 
abstracts appeared in the November, 1934, issue of THE 


RusBer AGE—EDITOR. 


19.—Bedford & Kelly; U. S. Pat. 1,377,152, May 3, 1921; 
Halogenated Rubber Products. 


Rubber, whose so-called free bonds are first satisfied with 
sulfur, is treated with a halogen so that the resulting product 
will contain a halogen and sulfur. Crude or vulcanized rubber 
may be used. In one example pale crepe rubber is dissolved 
in carbon tetrachloride and 2% sulfur added and then chlorine 
gas passed through the solution until no more gas is absorbed 
The resulting halogenated rubber in solution containing sulfur 
may be used as such or the solvent evaporated to obtain a 
solid product. In another example vulcanized rubber scrap is 
first extracted with acetone, boiled with sodium hydroxide, 
dried, suspended in carbon tetrachloride and halogenated with 
chlorine. Or the rubber scrap purified as above is slowly com- 
bined with twice its own weight of pine oil, aniline, nitro- 
benzol, etc., and the mixture heated from 150°C. to 170°C. to 
obtain a homogenous solution. This solution is diluted with 
benzol, the rubber precipitated with a coagulant, redissolved in 
carbon tetrachloride and chlorinated to saturation. Or vul- 
canized rubber scraps may be heated in an autoclave with a 
solvent to obtain a solution, and then halogenated. 


20.—Hopkinson; U. S. Pat. 1,442,218, Jan. 16, 1923; Halogenated 
Rubber Bale. 


An inexpensive, better bale suitable for latex or rubber ship- 
ment is made by treating the bale, after it is compressed, but 
before it is shipped, with a weak solution of bromine in carbon 
tetrachloride. The treatment may be carried on by brushing, 
dipping, etc., in a 3% solution of the chemicals for a fraction 
of a minute, followed by heat evaporation of the solvent. A 
“case-hardened” bale of hardened and toughened surface is ob- 
tained, which is very resistant to oxidation, acids, alkali and 
oils. Chlorine, iodine, and sulphur monochloride weak solu- 
tions may also be used instead of bromine. The bale can be 
made from coagulated latex or by direct drying of the latex; 
the bale so made and subsequently treated with bromine merely 
gives to the rubber an “halogenated skin.” 


21.—Hopkinson; U. S. Pat. 1,491,265, April 22, 1924; Halogenated 
Latex Rubber. 


Halogenation of latex is carried out as follows: kieselguhr, 
or other clay materials (100) is wetted with water (150) to 
which has been added concentrated ammonia (9) in order to 
neutralize and prevent coagulation of rubber latex due to the 
chlorine used and the hydrochloric acid formed; to this filler 
mixture is added latex (100 of 36% rubber) and the whole 
homogenized by agitation; excess water is removed, the ma- 


terial is screened and dried at about 200° F., and is then placed 
in a suitable container to be subjected to chlorination. The 
halogenation is carried on by passing chlorine gas through the 
dry mass until no more chlorine is absorbed. The vessel is opened, 
aerated, and concentrated ammonia is stirred in the powder 
to neutralize any acid formed. The material is washed free of 
chlorine and chloride, dried and molded. Other rubber com- 
pounding ingredients—pigments, scrap rubber, carbon black, etc. 
—may be incorporated in the dry chlorinated product before mold- 
ing. The material is characterized by the rapidity with which 
it can be molded. It is suitable for electrical and other various 
uses. 


22.—Edison; U. S. Pat. 1,495,580, May 27, 1924; Chlorinated 
Rubber. 


Thin sheets or strips of rubber are placed in an air-tight 
glass vessel and dry chlorine gas is introduced therein in the 
presence of the vapors of carbon tetrachloride, the solvent 
vapors being passed continuously by means of a cyclic circula- 
tory system, whereby as the vapors issue out from the chlori- 
nating vessel they are condensed, freed of any chlorine, hydro- 
gen chloride, etc., vaporized, and returned again in the reaction 
vessel. Under the action of the chlorine and the solvent 
vapors the rubber softens and swells and the chlorine combines 
with rubber to obtain a highly chlorinated rubber in the form 
of a syrupy mass which is precipitated by dumping the hot 
mass in hot water, or by agitating it violently with steam 
whereby the chlorinated rubber is emulsified. The chlorinated 
rubber is then recovered by centrifugation or by screening, 
and washed to remove any gases. The product may be ad- 
mixed with naphthalene and molded. 


23.—Bradley & Mcgavak; U. S. Pat. 1,519,659, Dec. 16, 1924; 
Rubber Hydrohalide Films. 


A transparent, stable photographic film of low inflammability 
is obtained by halogenating rubber with hydrogen chloride gas 
to completely saturate the rubber molecule, and forming a 
film from the hydrohalide product. Rubber (5 Kegs.) is dis- 
solved in chloroform (95 Kgs.) and the solution treated with 
perfectly dry chlorine gas until a test shows a chlorine con- 
tent of 30 to 35%. As the resulting rubber hydrohalide solu- 
tion is of a reddish-brown color, it is treated with chlorine gas 
until 1 to 2% of the gas has been absorbed when the solution is 
perfectly clear. Dried air is then passed through the clarified 
solution to remove any free hydrogen chloride or chlorine, and 
it is then filtered. To each 100 Kgs. of filtered solution there 
are added 40 to 60 Kgs. of acetylene tetrachloride containing 
1 to 5% of pine oil, dipentine, limonene, etc., acting as anti- 
acid substances to stabilize the rubber hydrohalide film. The 
resulting solution is then spread into a thin film on a plate 
glass, the solvent evaporated, and the dried film coated with a 
sensitized gelatine film, and wound on spools employed for 
rolling photographic films. The hydrobromide and hydro- 
iodide of rubber can be similarly prepared. 


24.—Thieme; U. S. Pat. 1,527,715, Feb. 24, 1925; Insect-Catching 
Glue. 

Halogenated rubber obtained in any known way is mixed with 
a quantity of chlorinated oil to obtain a chlorinated mixture 
which has the property of being permanently tacky, and can, 
consequently, be used as a substitute for the ordinary insect-catch- 





ing glues. Thus, rubber (2) is dissolved in carbon tetrachloride (40) 
and the solut s saturate W chlorine. Cotton seed oil (100) 
S ated to 7( in I nated until it has absorbed 30% 

ts weight of chlorir two chlorinated products are 
then mixed in a esirable proportions, the solvent evaporated, 
and the tacky material usé¢ is insect-catching glue 


25.—Dennison; U. S. Pat. 1,532,234, April 7, 1925; Halogenated 
Rubber Surfaces. 


\ le i eT sub titut ng i hard, glossy finis is obtained 
by rubberizing a fabri ase, and halogenating the rubber sur- 
face to produce a ha smooth surface finis A cloth is given 
a friction-coating u f ted with a rubber composition 
containing powdered lea fibres, and calendered The sheet 
is then given a coating with a soap solution, dried and cured. 
The sheet is ther ude 1 ta on its soaped surface, with 
a halogenating solution consisting of bromine dissolved in carbon 
tetrachlorid and ( t evaporated leaving a glossy, in- 
tegral halogenated rubber surfa The process may be varied 
y brominating the rubb surface before vulcanizing, drying the 
sheet, subjecting it t ther bromination, embossing the hal- 
ogenat d surface, and the curing the sheet Instead of bromine, 
chlorine or iodine may be employed in the process. The leather 
like products thus obtained can be manufactured into luggage, 
upholstery, leatherett ats, e 


26.—Ellis; U. S. Pat. 1,541,693, June 9, 1925; Varnish Reviver 


Material. 

\ chlorinated rubber of 44 to 47% chlorine content, when dis 
solved in a suitable lvent and admixed with a homogenizing 
agent, such as can tricresy! phosphate, etc., or 
a re sux is a I $ go ( 1 cCumarone resin, 
etc., can be sprayed or brushed on old varnished surfaces to 
brighten and revive the varnish finish. In the example given 
equal quantities of chlorinated ib ind cumarone resin are 
dissolved in benzol, tolu xvlol, etc., to make a 2 to 5% solu- 
tion, and the olut rayed on varnished surfaces of old 
automobiles or similar to revive the varnish and give to 
lt a glos y, ird Varniis Ssurract 


27.—Ellis; U. S. Pat. Chlorinated 


Rubber Products. 


1,544,529, June 30, 1925; 


Rubber in the rn i | sheet is chlorinated im _ the 
presence of a solvent intity insufficient to dissolve the 
rubber, but sufficient 1 edu the rubber into a jelly, plastic 
ma whi ited In a xampl repe rubber 
; worked w " ’ toluol between cold rolls 
until the s t ha : ’ rbed by the rubber The 
pellifne mas \ sed nal mixer l 
chlorine ga issed ih 1 mixer, with or without airy 
nitrogen, or other inert es, until the rubber is fully saturated 
with chlorine, after which it is washed, any acid present is neu- 
tralized, and f: chlorine moved. In another example, rub 
ber strips are suspended carbon tetrachloride, and chlorine gas 
bubbled through react th t rubber, to rm a lorinate 
rubber which di ves id n the solvent Fillers, such as 
wood flour, tal varyte tharge, silex, asbestos, wool, etc., may 
be cu rate ‘ | 1S 1 10 1; c > u n 
the yrinat 1 Imix with suffi t sawdust so as 
to make a luct ntaining equal quantities of 
filler | b 1 rubber solution may be used 
f treat ex tile it pap é Natural or s 
hetic resin iy be \ : 

28.— Ellis: U. S. Pat. 1,544,530. June 30, 1925; Chlorinated 
Rubber Products. 

A chlorimated rubber of 50 to 67% chlorine content or more 
is made by passing liquid chlorine into rubber in the presence 
of a regulated quantity inert rubber solvent Rubber (25) 


containing carbon tetrachloride 


means of a 


is placed in a glass cyl 
(1350) The 
stirrer, and, before any 
is passed throug 


mechanical 
rubber has been dissolved, chlorine gas 
the liquid. In about 1% hours the rubber has 
been completely dissolved and warmed by the partial chlorina- 
tion of the While chlorination is 7 
fected, the apparatus is exposed to sunlight or another source 


mixture is agitated by 


rubber mo being ef- 





of actinic rays, to assist in the halogenation, and more crude 
rubber is introduced in the glass cylinder from time to time until 
about 80 more parts of rubber have been added, and chlorine is 
continued to pass in the reaction until about 70% of 
chlorine has combined with the rubber. The resulting chlori- 
nated rubber in solution is dried on a hot plate to remove the 
solvent at a temperature above that of a water bath to obtain a 
which is 


vessel 


fluffy product resembling masses of cotton or snow 

readily dissolved in a solvent and the solution used for coating 
or impregnating articles. 

29.—Ellis; U. S. Pat. 1,544,531, Jume 30, 1925; Chlorinated 


Rubber Products. 


Rubber, in solid form, is treated with chiorine under a pres- 
sure between 100 to 270 lbs. to produce a highly chlorinated 
product containing 67% of chlorine or mor Preferably, the 
chlorine used should be in excess of that necessary to combine 
with the rubber, since the excess chlorine appears to act as a 
solvent for the chlorinated rubber product and produces a viscous 
mass or semi-liquid material. The chlorine may contain added 
latter acting as catalyst in the reaction. 
rubber (211) is cut into small placed in a 
lead-lined iron vessel. Chlorine from a 
passed through cooled pipes and into the 
kept cool during the ensuing reaction; usually a temperature of 
70°C. in the chlorinator and a pressure of no less than 60 lbs./ 
The chlorine is passed into the 
apparatus 


; 
yromine or iodine, the 


Crepe piece s and 


warmed cylinder is 


chlorinator which is 


sq. inch gives a good product 
rubber continuously for 30 to 35 hours, 
every 6 to 7 hours to remove any formed hydrogen 


venting the 
chloride. The 


completely chlorinated rubber is a coalesced mass vesiculated 
structure containing between 67 to 70% of combined chlorine; 


it is hard, but softens at about 120°C., and decomposes at 170 
to 180°C. It is resistant to organic and mineral acids, to alka 
lies, an 1 other chemicals. 
30.—Ellis; U. S. Pat. Chlorinated 
Rubber Products. 


\ modification of U. S. 


is cut into small 


1,544,532, June 30, 1925; 


Patent 1,544,530. Crepe rubber (125) 
pieces and added in three portions into a vessel 
containing carbon tetrachloride (2000), and iodine (2) acting 
as catalyst for the chlorination reaction. Liquid or gaseous 
chlorine is then passed through the solution which is kept con- 
while the chlorinator, which is lead-lined, is kept 
at 45° to 55° When the rubber has combined with 50 to 67% 
the solution is evaporated at about 100°C. to obtain a 
tough product which will dissolve readily in 
steam 


tinually agitated, 


chlorine 


} 


ght yellow, fluffy, 


benzol, ethyl acetate, etc. The solvent, however, may be 


listilled, or the chlorinated rubber recovered by precipitation 
with alcohol, acetic acid, gasoline, etc. When the chlorinated 
ubber is to be used in the form of a solution, then it is ad- 
visable to boil such a solution with lime, ammonia, or other 
alkali substances to neutralize any hydrogen chloride formed. 


31—Ellis; U. S. Pat. 1,544,533, June 30, 1925; Halogenated 
Rubber Products. 

\ halogenated rubber hydrohalide can be obtained by subject- 

g rubber to the combined action of a mixture of chlorine and 

hydrogen chloride at super-atmospheric pressure in a series of 

vessels. Rubber (100) in form of crepe or sponge rubber, or 

lry-sprayed latex, is introduced in a lead-lined ir rinator 


cylinder containing liquid chlorine which is 


kept at 40° to 50° luring chlorination, while the chlorinating 
essel is maintained at 10° to 15°C. Chlorine is passed into the 
ibber at a pressure of 260 to 290 fbs./sq. inch for about 8 hours. 


\fter this period chlorine is shut off and any uncombined chlo- 


e and hydroge laride formed are discharged into a second 
lorinator containing crude rubber. The first lorinator is 
recharged with chlorine and both chlorinators kept at 60° to 
°C. for 16 hours. After this time the waste gases from both 


chlorinators are discharged into a third chl 
tresh rubber. The rubber in the first chlorinator, which is fully 
chlorinated, is removed, and this chlorinator then. recharged with 
crude rubber to become the third chlorinator of the series, and 
tl The products obtained con- 


rinator containing 


he cycle of operations continued. 
tain chlorine of addition and substitution, as well as hydrogen 
chloride in the rubber molecule, thus obtaining a chlorinated 
rubber hydrochloride. 
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Rubber Printing Plate Improvements 


*~ MPLOYMENT of rubber plates in the printing in- 
E dustry has materially increased in recent years, and 
recent improvements in production may make their use 
even more general. Measureable savings in cost over 
metal plates are found to be available through the new 
processes, while the results are in every way comparable 
to the best that can be obtained by old methods. 

Two types of rubber plates have been used by certain 
branches of the printing industry. The vulcanized pressed 


plate—best known by its characteristic product, the rubber 
stamp—is widely employed in the corrugated-box and 


packing-paper industries. The cut plate, on the other 
hand, is now used rather extensively for wall paper, for 
silhouette effects on selected materials, for color tints, and 
for poster work. Introduced as a means of obtaining soft, 
distinctive effects with water-color inks, rubber plates of 
this latter type have been made oil-resistant and otherwise 
improved so that they may be used with regular inks. 

In its application to work of the poster class, the 
rubber plate is giving the letterpress printer a means ot 
competing with the lithographer. Flat color oil inks are 
used, and the ink is laid on various weights and grades 
of paper, including embossed cover stocks, solidly and 
evenly, without pulling. On the latter, particularly, the 
rubber appears to have peculiar advantages, since the nor- 
mal finish is not crushed, even though the ink is deposited 
in the ofttimes deep crevices of the paper. 

Over metal plates of the same size, the rubber has a 
substantial advantage in cost. Rubber plates cost only 35 
to 50 per cent as much as metal plates of similar size, de- 
pending upon the amount of detail in the pictures. The 
Saving in artwork is 50 per cent or more. Only rough out- 
lines are required for the cutter to follow. These econo- 
mies, however, do not apply where considerable detail i 
involved. 

Speed and quick delivery are possible with cut rubber 
plates. By this process a poster may be on the press and 


running by the time an artist could have made the draw- 
ings tor photoengraved plates. 

One of the leaders in developing this process in the 
United States has becn the Neely Printing Company, a 
prominent Chicago printing house. This organization a 
tew months ago conducted an exhibition of examples of 
its craftsmanship in rubber-plate printing, and visitors 
from the advertising and printing trades were greatly im- 
pressed with the possibilities the process offers. 

An entirely new production method that makes the di- 
rect rubber print possible for fine-screen halftones, delicate 
etchings and hairline type faces has, however, recently be- 
come available through the inventions of a retired German 
cylinder-press manutacturer and his son, a chemist. The 
new rubber plate, which is poured, not pressed or cut, is 
already being used in Germany, Denmark, Poland and 
Switzerland, while licensing arrangements are being nego- 
tiated for several other countries. 

Manufacture of the poured-rubber plates is extremely 
simple—as easy as the casting of a lead stereotype—and 
requires neither technical skill nor new machinery. The 
process involves merely pouring and leveling the plate, 
drying out the residue moisture in a small electric oven, 
separating the rubber from the matrix, mounting the rub- 
ber on wood, and the printing of various materials with 
it. Runs of a million impressions are said to be possible 
without perceptible wear on these plates, and they repro- 
duce the most delicate detail of finest screen halftone 
or type. The achieved results resemble offset, and the 
plates are adaptable to the entire book and commercial 
field. 

Economies effected through this new process include the 
elimination of makeready and of roller wear and tear, 
displacement of electrotypes and stereotypes, reduction 
of ink consumption by 30 to 40 per cent, substitution of 
book for litho inks, reduction of power consumption by 60 
to 70 per cent, and prolongation of life of press equip- 
ment. 





Rubber Industry of Austria 


HE rubber industry in Austria, reports the Bureau of 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce, consists mainly of 
one company, Semperit-Reithoffer, with three plants at 
Wimpassing, Vienna and Traiskerchen. The plants are 
now reported to be empleying about 5,000 workers. The 
company also operates plants in Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Poland. It is reliably estimated that slightly 
more than 50% of Austrian rubber goods production is 
exported, chiefly to England. Production statistics are not 
available, but tire output for 1934 is estimated at 100,000 
casings, 110,000 inner tubes and 3,000 solids, of which only 
about 3% is exported. Imported tires account for about 
18% of domestic sales, a third of these imports coming 
from France, a third from England, a sixth from the 
United States, and a sixth from other countries. 

The slump in tire imports which occurred in 1933 has 
been arrested, and British and American tires have in- 
creased slightly their share of the imports, while French 
tires lost slightly, and German tires drastically, during the 
first half of 1934. Imports from the United States in- 
cluded $26,000 worth of tires and $24,000 worth of other 
rubber goods. 

Austrian imports of crude rubber, scrap rubber, and 
gutta percha increased 48% in quantity and 62% in unit 
value or price in the first half of 1934, compared with 
1933. Imports of rubber products increased 2.7% in 


quantity and on the average show a price advance of 6.2%. 
Exports of rubber products from Austria increased 28% 
in quantity and show an average price advance of 7.3% 
compared with the first half of 1933. 

Austrian trade statistics show an export surplus on 
foreign trade in rubber and rubber products, exports be- 
ing valued at 8,607,000 shillings, and total imports at 
6,069,000 shillings in the first half of 1934. Exports of 
rubber goods are distributed through European countries ; 
imports come chiefly from England, Germany, and 
France; and 90% of the rubber imports come directly 
from British and Dutch possessions in the Middle East. 

Several mergers completed in 1933 have enabled this 
Austrian industry to hold its own in the domestic field 
as well as meet competition abroad. The industry claims 
it lacks sufficient tariff protection and at the same time 
protects continued endeavors of neighbors to shut off im- 
ports by customs barriers and currency restrictions. Ex- 
ports to Western European countries are said to have been 
conducted at a loss, while those to overseas markets were 
greatly hampered by exchange restrictions. Although Aus- 
trian tariff rates have been unchanged since 1924, sales 
and crisis taxes and exchange restrictions have operated 
against imports, and there have been import restrictions 
on some articles, the net result being increased domestic 
production especially in rubberized fabrics, squeaking dolls, 
toy balloons, and rubber thread. 
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The Russian Rubber Situation 


UCH information has been published in this coun- 
try during the past few years concerning the en- 
deavors of Soviet Russia to cultivate its own na- 

tural rubber. Most of these notices were enthusiastic in 
reporting progress and development in that country along 
such lines. In an effort to secure an unbiased opinion ot 
the true state of affairs the Leather-Rubber-Shoe Division 
of the Department of Commerce has had translated an 
article written by V. Makagon in the November-December, 
1933, issue of Sovietski Kauchuk (Soviet Rubber). In 
its report accompanying this translation the Division ad- 
vises that if the information supplied by the author 1s 
authentic Russia will apparently not be a factor of any 
consequence in world production of rubber during the 
next few years, at least, despite accounts which have ap- 
peared in the American press 

Mr. Makagon’s article is concerned with the question as 
to why no appreciable advance has been made by the 
“Kauchukonos’ (Rubber Trust) in the development ot 
natural rubber in Russia. He points out that the produc- 
tion of rubber in the Soviet is based upon principles which 
differ from those used in other parts of the world. He 
states “rubber is produced (in other countries) from the 
milky juice of gigantic trees by tapping them, but preserv- 
ing the plant itself, our rubber production is based on the 
processing (implying destruction) of shrub-like and herba- 
ceous plants containing the ready (coagulated) rubber, 
while the process of production itself resembles on the 
whole the production of sugar, starch, etc.” 

Referring to the length of time it took to produce efh- 
cient rubber plantations in the tropics as of 24-year dura- 
tion, the author defends the position of the Soviet in pro- 
ducing but 150 tons (approximately) in 1934, in the fifth 
year of Russia’s rubber development. He points out that 
it was not until 1910, the 29th year of work for producing 
an appreciable amount of plantation rubber (8,200 tons) 
in the tropics, and therefore the estimated development of 
10,000 tons for 1937, which will be the 8th year of Russian 
cultivation, will be an enviable record. This estimated pro- 
duction is based on cultivation of 200,000 hectares of 
rubber plants planned for 1937. 

The three most important tasks which confronted the 
special committee on rubber, according to the author, were 
regional distribution of rubber-producing plants, search for 
new rubber-bearing plants and mobilization of seed re- 
sources. The first, states Mr. Makagon, has been satisfac- 
torily accomplished with various regions found suitable, 
permitting extensive cultivation. The second has resulted 
in the discovery of two new rubber-bearing plants, the 
Kok-Sagyz and the Krym-Sagyz (see the August, 1934, 
issue of THe Rupper Ace for details concerning the 
former plant, as well as the Tau-Sagyz). The Soviet is 
depending upon these two plants to solve its rubber prob- 
lem in the next few years owing to rapid growth and early 
technical availability 

As regards the third task, seed resource mobilization, 
the difficulties are many including the fact that the climate 
in localities where the rubber-bearing plants are cultivated 
is unstable, that the individual plants are few and scattered 
over large areas and that, as a rule, these plants “have 
samariform seeds which limits the time of collection.” 
Some progress on this last task was made during 1933. 

Discussing the actual condition of rubber plantations in 
Russia, as an average, the author states that only one 
conclusion may be drawn, i.e., no complete successes have 
as yet been achieved. This failure is attributed to lack of 
knowledge regarding sowing time and too much guess- 
work on the part of the cultivators. Although strenuous 
effort was made by certain plantation operators to master 
agricultural technique in this respect on the whole those 
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concerned failed to cope with their task of creating full- 
value plantations. 

No appreciable development was noted in scientific re- 
search work during 1933 in Russian rubber production. 
Some positive results were accomplished in 1933 on the 
mechanization of agricultural processes. The development 
of gutta-percha is much farther advanced than rubber 
cultivation. The year 1933 was spent in preparing for 
future results which should be visualized in the 1934-1937 
period ending in the production of 10,000 tons of rubber, 
or better, annually. 

From the facts and figures quoted in the article the 
author sums up in the following conclusions: that despite 
the complexity and difficulty of natural rubber cultivation, 
and the failures experienced to date, enormous progress 
has been made; that although progress is slow, and should 
be expedited, the many diverse sections involved are 
developing ; that possibly new failures are in store, but the 
fundamental ground-work has been laid with sufficient 
rubber-bearing plants growing on extensive areas in such 
numbers as to make it evident that the enterprise will 
eventually be profitable; and that much experience has 
been gathered regarding rubber-bearing plants despite the 
many unsolved problems with regard to complicated pro- 
duction. 

As the Leather-Rubber-Shoe Division points out, it is 
evident from the facts and figures presented, if they are 
truly representative of conditions in late 1933, that the 
Soviet will not be a factor of any consequence in world 
production of rubber for many years to come. 


Making Boots from Liquid Latex 


HE Liverpool, England, factory of the Dunlop Rub- 

ber Company, Ltd., is now manufacturing boots from 
liquid latex which arrives at the factory in 500-gallon 
tanks. An interesting process is followed in this manufac- 
ture. After the essential chemicals, accelerators, etc., are 
added to the latex, the fabric core of the boot, on lasts, is 
dipped into it. The fabric lining, with its strengthening 
pieces for heel and toe, is made of canvas into which rub- 
ber has been impregnated by the usual roller method. Two 
dips are made into the latex with a bath in a fixing solution 
following each dip. Sole and heel pieces of solid rubber 
are then added to the embryo boots which again are dipped 
and taken to the curing room. 

After the curing operation is completed the boots emerge 
in a homogeneous body. The top is cut into shape, the 
last is removed, and the boots are ready for packing and 
shipping. Dunlop technologists claim that boots made 
from the liquid latex are far more pliable than those made 
by usual methods. With the liquid latex it is possible to 
make close-fitting boots which are easily removable from 
the foot, the rubber stretching sufficiently to allow for com- 
fortable handling. ! 


Rubber Goods in South Africa 


LTHOUGH a number of experiments have been car- 

ried out seeking the growth of rubber in the Union 
of South Africa, particularly around Durban, it has so far 
been found impossible to grow it there. But the manufac- 
turing of rubber goods in South Africa has developed from 
a praiseworthy experiment to the category of a big in- 
dustry. With the exception of tires, the Union is pro- 
ducing practically all forms of rubber goods required for 
every-day existence. 

Included among the rubber products produced by the 
South African Rubber Co., Ltd., at Howick, and other fac- 
tories, are garden hose, cushions, erasers, doormats, fer- 
rules, handles for cricket bats and racquets, tennis balls, 
tiles, bathmats, soles, heels, and dozens of other items. 
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New Equipment 





Production Powder Spraying Unit 


EVELOPED for manufacturers of extruded seam- 

less rubber tubing, a new production powder spray- 
ing unit, designated as Model LP-47-B, has been intro- 
duced by the Spray Engineering Company, Somerville, 
Mass. This unit provides a continuous uniform flow of 
lubricating powder from the delivery nozzle of mandrel 
of tubing machines. It can be installed without any 
changes in the tubing machine. Among the features 
claimed for the new spraying unit, are included: control 
head including reducing valve and gauges to control the 
air pressure in the container; adjustable delivery nozzle 





with clamp to hold any desired setting; air motor-driven 
mechanical agitator with exhaust muffler; 12’ lengths 4” 
heavy duty air hose with renewable couplings; and 6 
length 14” powder delivery hose with renewable couplings. 
It is also furnished for dusting operations equipped witha 
pistol grip type of spray gun, delivering either a fan or a 
cone shaped spray. 


New Rubber Cutting Knives 


WO new types of rubber cutting knives, known as 

“Offset” and “Straight” models, have been introduced 
by R. S. Hanks, manufacturer of electrical equipment, 145 
Bedford Street, Lexington, Mass. The “Offset” type, il- 
lustrated herewith, is made in two sizes, 44 and 60-watt. 
The heated knives, electrically operated, are used for cut- 
ting sheet rubber. After the blade is heated, the knife cuts 
clean with very little pressure; a sharp edge is not neces- 
sary; pattern is easily followed; the grip is close to the 
blade; and it is well balanced and will not tire the opera- 
tor’s arm, according to the manufacturer. The heating 
head on this type is hermetically sealed thus giving the 
knife longer life. Blades are easily replaced when worn 
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out and screw against a tapered surface to insure good 
heat conduction. The “Straight” type is furnished in the 





44-watt size only. The blade in this model is part of the 
heating chamber and is ventilated so that the guiding hand 
may be close to the blade itself and remain cool. 


Hydraulic Crude Stock Cutter 


ESIGNED to cut bales of smoked sheets, crepes, 
Balatas, Paras, etc., a new hydraulic crude stock 
cutter, termed Model 4-KB, has been introduced by the 
Black Rock Manufacturing Company, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. The new model is self-contained and is equipped 
with a soap-stoning attachment making the use of water 
or any other cutting lubricant unnecessary. The feeding 
forward of the stock is accomplished by the simple turn- 
ing of a handwheel. The cutting knife makes about four 
cuts per minute on large bales and more cuts per minute 





when the full stroke of the knife is not called for. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, Model 4-KB is fast, simple, 
sturdy and reasonable, equipped with 2 cutting knives, a 
4-way operating valve, pressure gauge, extra cutting block, 
and weighs approximately 2,000 pounds. It will cut a 
ton of smoked sheets into 2” slices in from 30 to 40 min- 
utes. These slices may be diced or cut into almost any 
shaped pieces to suit millroom requirements. 





To its many friends in the rubber industry THE 
RUBBER AGE takes this opportunity of extending 
its best wishes for a Merry Xmas and Happy Days 


in the coming year. 
THE PUBLISHERS 


ws 


A Better Year Coming 


HETHER or not the new year of 1935 will 
be the actual pivotal point of definite recovery 
in the United States, it will most certainly be 
a better yeal for the majority of organizations en 


gaged in the rubber industry than has been experienced 


in several vears. That statement is not based on the 


blind hope of an over-enthusiast but is attributed to 


facts and data of the last half of the current year 

In 1933 payments of dividends by rubber com 
panies, or suppliers to the rubber industry, constituted 
a rarity, while announcement of extra dividends 
hinged on the miraculous. In 1934 these dividend 
payments were slowly resumed with extra dividends 
appearing in the news with far more intensity than 
heretofore. Look at the financial items for the last 
three months! Profits earned by Goodyear, (,ood 
rich, Fisk, Faultless, Baldwin, Boston Rubber Hose 
Dividend payments by United Carbon, N. J. Zinc, 
Monsanto Chemical, St joseph Lead And several 
of these companies paid extra dividends to patient 
»stockholders 

kxamine the record more closely! From January 
through September of 1934 not a single bankruptcy 
was recorded for manufacturers of rubber goods 
Wholesalers and dealers in rubber goods for the same 
period reported only one default with involved liabil 
ities of $16,402. The italics are ours, but the figures 
are supplied by Dun and Bradstreet. Another en 
couraging point is seen in the fact that despite aver 
age wage increases of approximately 27% the employ- 
ment figures are improved over the previous year as 
an annual average 

Because of these pertinent facts we see a really and 
truly better year in 1935—one that will reflect in the 
two most definite proofs of recovery—increased sales 
and increased profits 


Editorial Comment 


THE 





Labor’s Strategy 


ROM all appearances labor seems to have fol 

lowed a special line of strategy in the rubber in 

dustry. Under the leadership of an A. F. of L 
organizer, Coleman C. Claherty, who probably never 
saw the inside of a rubber factory until sent to Akron, 
labor did not work toward a hasty showdown as 1! 
did in the automobile industry, nor did it move even 
is fast toward a strike as witnessed in the textile 
trade. It did none of these things, but has been con- 
centrating for months on building up its membership 
with its usual enthusiastic promises, some of which 
it fulfills. 

With organization somewhat effected labor has now 
set the wheels grinding. It has successfully secured 
government intervention in the affairs of Goodrich 
ind Firestone, both plants having been ordered to 
hold employe primaries in their plants to determin¢ 
whether such employes prefer to continue membership 
in so-called “company unions”’ or desire outside union 
recognition. Should the employes of these rubber 
factories, swayed by promises of union cooperation 
along the lines of increased wages and special privi- 
leges, decide in its favor, then we may expect to see 
a recurrence of what Mr. Litchfield, president of 
Goodyear, in a recent radio speech, described as “‘an 
pidemic of strikes.” 

The pith of the matter is this: with labor in the 
rubber industry now organized to some extent, it is 
practically a certainty that the showdown may be ex 
pected sometime prior to next summer and very 
probably during the industry’s peak season. Such is 
the strategy of labor 


@ 
Resume Annual Dinners 


[ the large gathering of crude rubber men who 

helped Robert Badenhop celebrate the 25th an 

niversary of the founding of his own company 
last month in New York much favorable comment 
was heard as to the enjoyment and advantages of 
get-togethers by men in the same branch of an in 
dustry. Regret was voiced that the annual dinners of 
the rubber manufacturers and the crude rubber men 
iad been dropped a few years back and hope was 
expressed by many that those functions would again 
be held beginning at an early date. We agree that the 
resumption of those dinners would go far toward 
bringing back that good feeling which existed in the 
industry in the “good old days” and we urge the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, the Rubber Trade 
\ssociation, the Rubber Exchange, and any other in- 
terested organizations in the industry to bring this 
matter before their respective directorates to the end 
that the annual dinners may again be part and parcel 


of the activities of the rubber industry. 
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Extended Labor Battle Looms in Tire Factories 
On Question of Their Employe Representations 


National Labor Relations Board Orders Employe 
Elections in Firestone and Goodrich Factories— 
Both Companies Secure Labor Stay on Petitions 


N extended battle between organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and major tire manufacturers faces the industry, one 
which will most certainly embroil the constitutionality of the now-famous 
Section 7-A of the National Recovery Act. At present the battle is confined to 
\kron, with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company and the B. F. Goodrich 
Company specifically involved, although the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


is also playing a major role in the controversy. 3 
and rubber company managements, which will un- 


between the A yr. of i. 


The outcome of this conflict 


doubtedlv take several long months, if not years, is of pertinent interest to 


everv rubber manufacturer in the United States. 


The opening gun was fired several 
months ago when organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor, led by 
Coleman C. Clahertv, went to Akron to 
organize, o! workers. At 
that time the United Rubberworkers 
council was formed Soon after initial 
organization was completed the ever-cur- 
rent question arose as to union Ir cogni- 


unionize, tire 


tion Che major tire companies of Akron 
initially refused to recognize the United 
council for collective 
yargaining on the grounds that they had 
employe organizations which treated with 
the questions ol the Good 
vear dealt with the Goodyear Industria! 
‘Assembly, Firestone and Goodrich with 
their respective employe conference and 
co-operative plan organizations, etc. 

After being turned down by individual 
tire companies, and the Rubber Manuta¢ 
turers Association as well, the rubber 
union filed an appeal with the National 
Labor Relations Board, at Washington, 
D. C.. alleging that it had the right to 
deal collectively with the manufacturers 
under the NRA It specifically requested 
that elections be held in the plants ot 
both of which 


Rubberworkers 
} 


workers, 1.€. 


Firestone and Goodrich, 


formed so-termed company organizations 
at about the time unionizers were partt 
cularly active in Akron, so that workers 
should determine whether tl ey preterred 
representation through existing company 
s or whether they preferred 
United Rubberworkers 
relationship 


organization 
recognition of the 
council as regards employs 
with their respective managements 

On November 21 the National Labor 
Relations Board decided in tavor or elec 
tions for employe representatives in the 
factories of both Firestone and Good 
rich. Elections were ordered within three 
weeks. Since the petitions merely asked 
for the calling of elections the Board 
did not rule on whether the two com- 
panies involved had violated Section 7-A 
of the recovery act. 








On November 30.the labor board sent 
letters of instruction to Firestone and 
Goodrich setting Friday, December 7, as 
the date for the elections. The letters 
were signed by Ralph A. Lind, regional 
labor director, and included the stat 
ment that the decision of the board was 
in the public interest” and that “an elec- 
tion by secret ballots of the employes 
of the production and maintenance de 
partments” be held. It also requested a 
copy of each company’s payroll for pur 
poses of the election. The letter ended 
with a request for acknowledgement “as 


promptly as possible.” 


Elections Postponed 

[The answer of both Firestone and 
Goodrich was in the nature of a joint 
request on December 4 to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, at Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, that the court set aside 
the elections ordered for December 7 by 
the National Labor Relations Board t 
decide by what labor organization em 
ployes prefer representation The filing 
of the petition automatically stayed the 
order of the Board which im 
mediately announced that it would with 
hold enforcement of its order setting a 
date for the elections pending the court’s 
review of the whole case 

At this writing (December 8) that is 
the status of the election situation. Th« 
decision of the court will probably not be 
rendered for several weeks and the elec 
tions must be postponed until such de- 
cision is handed down by the court. The 
number of employees involved in both 
factories total approximately 21,000, of 
which 12.000 are Goodrich employes, the 
balance Firestone. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company’s 
labor situation is also in a muddle. Early 
in September the United Rubberworkers 
council petitioned the labor relations 
board for the holding of an election at 


| abc rT 


Goodyear similar to those demanded at 
the Firestone and Goodrich factories. At 
the same time the Goodyear Industrial 
Assembly filed an identical request. Ten- 
tative approval of the election plan was 
given Ralph Lind, regional labor direc- 
tor, by President Litchfield on November 
2/7. In a statement accompanying such 
approval Mr. Litchfield said that “Good- 
year does not recognize any current 
labor problems but if the Goodyear In- 
dustrial Assembly desires a vote. we 
to cooperate.” 


wish 


Union Charges Violation 


However, on December 2 the Good- 
vear local of the United Rubberworkers 
council voted unanimously to amend its 
request to the National Labor relations 
board for an employes’ collective bar- 
gaining election by demanding that 
Goodyear’s industrial assembly be abol- 
ished immediately on the grounds that 
it was an “inside union” and was in vio- 
lation of Section 7-A of the recovery act 
It specifically requested that the com- 
pany be forced to withdraw its support 
of the assembly. This amendment came 
as a surprise to both Goodyear officials 
nd the labor board's officers 

William Cash, president of the Senate 
ot the Industrial Assembly accused the 
union of being “afraid of the outcome 
otf an honest vote” by this move for 
abolishment, while John D. House, head 
of the Goodyear local retaliated with the 
charge that “the only chance the as- 
sembly would have of winning a vote 
would be through the corrupting in- 
fluence of company money.” He did not 
explain the reason for the move. 

William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, has taken an 
active part in the combat. Twice he has 
hinted at the use of labor’s strong-arm 
weapon—the strike. At a speech in 
\kron, which was broadcasted, on 
November 24, he stated that 


“a corpora- 
tions know 


only the law of force then 
labor still possesses the right to go out 
on the strike field.” When advised that 
Firestone and Goodrich had petitioned 
the courts to call off the elections, he 
made a statement in Washington on 
December 5 hinting that a strike might 
result if the two companies were suc- 
cessful in efforts to block employe elec- 
tions at their Akron factories 

soth Firestone and Goodrich officials 
have expressed themselves that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has gone 
beyond its authority in ordering the elec 
tions. 

Indecision is also felt in the case of 
the Seiberling Rubber Company. The 
management has refused to deal with 
the local of the United Rubberworkers 
council as to negotiating a wage and 
hour contract with the result that the 
local voted on December 2 to refer the 
matter to the National Labor Relations 


Board. 
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REQUEST RECEIVERSHIP 
FOR KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 


Alleging that th Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company, with headquarters in New 
York ( ty. and factories at umbe rland, 
Maryland, had lost $8,000,000 in the 
riod from 1923-1928 while « 
| ed I {s three h Id 


' 
pe 


mpetitive 


Organizations snow 
ers of company not tota ge $422,000 
filed an involuntary petition in bank 
ruptcy against the tire company, a New 
Jersey Corporation, on November 9, in 
Jersey City, N. J \ hearing was held 
on November 13, before Vice Chancellor 
Charles M. Egat 

The petition alleged that the company 


has suffered heavy loss« that there is 
ders over the 


dissension among stockhol 

company management ind requested 
liquidation of the asset In accepting 
the petition the court refused to call a 
special meeting of stockholder on De 


cember 11 to elect a president to su 
ceed Edmund S. Burke On being ad 
vised of the petition the latter stated that 


Kelly-Springfield is in a strong financial 
position with cash on hand of over $1, 
000,000 and a ratio f quick assets to 
current liabilities of better than 16 to 1 

At the same time rumors were rife that 
Kelly-Springfield wa considering a 
merger with a large tir mpany Che 
General Tire & Rubber Company wa 
mentioned in this connection but such 


allewation was denied by mcia I 


Akron concert! 


RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS 
SHOW MARKED INCREASE 


According to the Bureau 
Domestic Commerce, exports of rubbe 
goods from the United States during the 
first 9 months of 1934 were valued at $16, 
547,214, compared with $12,104,315 in th 
, 


vith $12.657.240 


> 


V4.4 im 


Same period of | 
in that for 1932 nearly 37 per 
cent and nearly 31 per cent, respectively 
Exports in September ($1,839,616) wer: 
about 10 per cent below those in August 
($2,038,746), whereas the usual seasonal de 
cline is less than 2 per ce 

All classes of rubber go p 
in the increased exports for the 
months of this year as shown in the follow 
ing comparisons, rubberized fabrics and 
mechanical rubber goods expanding by th: 
greatest percentage 

Tires and tire sundries and repair ma 
terials, from $7,031,798 in the first 9 months 
of 1933 to $9,537,263 in the 1934 period 


increases 


we 
is participated 
first 9 


(36% rubber footwear, $394,197 to $479, 
535 (22%): mechanical rubber « ds, $1, 
469,425 to $2,234,603 (52%): rubberized 
fabrics, $353,916 to $580.470 41% ribhe 


sundries and specialties, $758.069 to $952,143 
(26%): hard rubber goods. $161,691 to 
$210,702 (30%): semimanufactured rubber 
goods, $1,228,117 t $1,632,893 (33%): 
other rubber products not mentioned else- 
where, $707,102 to $919.605 (30% 


Rubber Concerns Join MEMA 


Three rubber manufacturers, Norwalk 
Tire & Rubber Company, Norwalk. Conn.. 
Eclat Rubber Company, and the Miller 
Rubber Company, the last two of Akron, 


Ohio, became members of the Motor and 
Equipment Manufacturers Association 
which maintains headquarters in the Fisk 
Building in New York Citv. To date the 
Association has added 75 new members 
during the current year 








Humane Collar Button 


Bid farewell to tortured necks. 
No longer need man sweat and 
strain and swear at the indignities 
with the use of collar 
buttons For, lo and behold, a 
benevolent inventor has introduced 
a humane collar button made of 
rubber. Formal introduction was 
made last month at the Exhibition 
of Inventors held in London, 
England. To make dressing easy 
the new stud is attached to the 
shirt. According to its inventor the 
rubber collar button can withstand 
laundering 


associated 








Charge Trade Violations 


The Henderson Tire & Rubber Company 
1 s, Ohio, has been charged with 
violating trade practices, not having filed 
a schedule of prices, having a dispropo1 
number of apprentices among its 
employes, and with misrepresentation in 
the sale of its output. The charges were 
brought by the Ohio Recovery Administra 
tion and have been turned over to the At- 
torney General’s office. The Securities Di- 
ision of the State of Ohio has suspended 
e registration of the securities of the 

Henderson is 

testimony that 


+} 
tn 


tionate 


ompany, of which C. O 
president, on submitted 
stock in the enterprise was sold or 
representation that each stockholder sub- 
scribing $100 or more would be given em 
Other charges in 
wages Ol 


€ 


ployment at the factory 
1 } 

volve 1 alleged weekly 

$6.00 per employee 


average 


Approve Tire Recommendations 


Effective early in November the simpli- 
fied practice recommendations of _ the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, for industrial truck and trailer tires 
if the cured-on type received the required 
degree of written approval by the industry 
These recommended schedules of sizes will 
be included in the next revision of Simpli- 
fied Practice Recommendation R103-33 
which applies to industrial truck and trailer 
res of the pressed-on type. The new 
schedules for the cured-on type of tire was 
proposed and developed by the standing 
committee and includes the stock sizes for 
such type tires 


; 


Petition for Reorganization 


A petition for reorganization of the 
Poncet Davis Company, and its subsidiary, 
the Banning Cotton Mills, Banning, 
Georgia, was filed on November 19 in the 
Federal Court at Cleveland, Ohio. Accom 
panying the petition was a request asking 
for extension of debts of Poncet Davis, 
sole owner of the company. To date no 
plans for reorganization have been com- 
pleted. The petitioning companies manu 
facture cotton fabric for tires 


Fisk Increases Production 


Fisk Rubber Corporation, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., has considerably increased tire 
production in the past few weeks with a 
subsequent increase of the factory force 
from 1,200 to 1,500 workers. Improved 
orders for future deliveries are said to be 
responsible, in part, for this increase as 
well as a substantial order from Scandi 
navia for truck tires. 


of the 


THE RUBBER AGE 


OCTOBER CONSUMPTION 
3.3% OVER SEPTEMBER 





Consumption of crude rubber by manu- 
facturers in the United States for the 
month of October amounted to 31,347 long 
tons, which compares with 30,352 long tons 
for September. October consumption shows 
an increase of 3.3% over September, but 
was less than 1% below October a year 
ago, according to statistics released by 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
Consumption for October (1933) was re- 
ported to be 31,543 (revised) long tons. 

Imports of crude rubber for October 
were 35,298 long tons, an increase of 22.4% 
above the September figure of 28,835 long 
tons, but was 17.9% below the 43,016 long 
tons imported in October, 1933 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubber on 
hand October 3lst, were 362,018 long tons, 
which compares with September 30th stocks 
of 359,667 long tons. October 3lst stocks 


show an increase of less than 1% above 
September 30th stocks, and 4.6% above 


stocks of October 31, 1933 

The participants in the statistical com- 
pilation report 38,247 long tons of crude 
rubber afloat for United States ports on 
October 3lst, compared with 38,831 long 
tons afloat on September 30th, this year 
and 58,568 long tons afloat on 
1933. 

October reclaimed rubber consumption is 
estimated to be 8,167 long tons; production 
8,145 long tons; and stocks on hand, Octo- 
ber 31st, 24,511 long tons 


TIRE SHIPMENTS DROP 
26.1% BELOW AUGUST 


Cctober 3], 


Shipments of pneumatic casings for the 
month of September amounted to 3,182,903 
casings, a decrease of 26.1% below August, 
this year, and 9.1% below September 
(1933), according to statistics released by 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc. 

Production of pneumatic casings for Sep- 
tember was 2,935,958 casings, a decrease of 
16.9% under August and 26.6% below Sep 
tember, 1933. 

Pneumatic casings in the hands of manu- 
facturers on September 30th amounted to 
8,418,960 units, a decrease of 3.2% below 
stocks on hand August 3lst, 1934, but were 
10.9% above stocks September 30, 1933. 

The actual figures are as follows 

PNEUMATIC CASINGS 

Shipments Production Inventory 
Sept., 1934 3,182,903 2,935,958 8.418.906 
Aug. 1934 4308270 3,532,631 8,697,151 
Sept., 1933 3,503,365 3,999.239 7.594506 


Erecting Alkali Factory 


Production has been started on a $7,000, 
000 factory by the Southern, Alkali Cor- 
poration, at Corpus Christi, Texas. The 
company has executive headquarters in the 
Empire State Building, New York City. 
The factory, when completed, will manu- 
facture several alkalis used in the rubber 
industry. The company is jointly owned 
by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
and the American Cyanamid Company 


Glyco Sales Offices Moved 


The sales and purchasing departments 
Glyco Products Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., were removed to the Flat 
Iron Building, New York City, on Octo- 
ber 1. The laboratory and plant remain 
in the Bush Terminal in the Borough of 
Brooklyn. 
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Rubber Groups Hold Meetings and Celebrations 
With Lectures and Elections Holding Spotlight 


UBBER groups throughout the country, affiliated with the American 

Chemical Society, held, are holding and will hold their annual meetings 
and Christmas celebrations during the months of December and early January. 
In most of the groups new elections are taking place, while practically every 
group meeting is being addressed by some prominent rubber executive. Enter- 
tainment in the Xmas spirit is being stressed by many of the groups. 


New York Rubber Group 


The New York Rubber Group held its 
annual meeting and Christmas Party on 
Friday night, December 14, just as this 
issue went to press, at the Building Trades 
Employers Association club rooms, at 2 
Park Avenue in New York City. The 
Nominating Committee, named at the 
previous meeting, consisting of W. O. 
Hamister, K. J. Soule and M. R. Buffing- 
ton. brought in the following slate for 
1935 officers of the group: Bruce R. 
Silver, N. J. Zinc Company, chairman; 
William M. Morse, Jndia Rubber World, 
secretary-treasurer; members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, C. J. Wright, General 
Atlas Carbon Company; R. E. Casey, 
Naugatuck Chemical Company; J. Mis- 
call, Flintkote Company; O. M. Hayden, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company; 
D. A. Shirk, Rare Metal Products Com- 
pany; E. D. Yoemans, Okonite Com- 
pany; Fred Conover, Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Company; and W. H. King, Pocono 
Rubber Cloth Company 

Two interesting speakers addressed the 
meeting, E. A. Hauser and Hugh Hern- 
don. Prof. Hauser, brother of W. J. R. 
Hauser of the Heveatex Corporation, 
who is an internationally known colloi- 
dal chemist and physicist, arrived in the 
United States a few days prior to the 
meeting. He is chief chemist of the Sem- 
perit Austro-American Rubber Works, of 
Vienna, Austria. He discussed recent de- 
velopments in latex technology. An account 

Mr. Hauser’s talk follows: 

“Recent literature searches in regard to 
the direct application of latex in the 
manufacture of rubber goods have re- 
vealed so far unknown highly interesting 
publications in the years 1905 to 1908 
These findings close the gap so far ex- 
isting between the papers and patents 
published by Thomas and Charles Han- 
cock and co-workers and the first publi- 
cations of Ernest Hopkinson and his staff 
in 1919-20. A short discussion of this so 
far known literature was given. 

“The development of direct application 
of latex since 1919 was briefly referred to 


Left: 
1935 season. 


chemist, 


Bruce R. Silver, of 
the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, newly elected chair- 
man of the 
Rubber Group, A. C. S. for 


Right: E. A. Hauser, chief 
Semperit Austro- 
American Rubber Works, of 
Vienna, who addressed N. 
Y. Group at latest meeting. 








solely for the purpose of giving a basis 
for the discussion of the more recent de- 
velopments. Improvements in the pro- 
duction of specific latex compounds for 
various purposes as a result of colloid 
chemical methods and their special ad- 
vantages were discussed and problems 
still to be solved in this respect were enu- 
merated. 

“Progress in the fields of manufactur- 
ing dipped goods, rubberized fabrics and 
their complete inpregnation, the manu- 
facture of specialities in the field of arti- 
ficial leather and the production of rub- 
ber threads were given. Recent develop- 
ments in the use of latex compounds for 
the purpose of obtaining hollow cast rub- 
ber goods and the like were also referred 
to as were several special applications of 
latex. A general outlook in regard to 
further development as based on our 
present knowledge was given in con- 
clusion.” 

Hugh Herndon, who flew around the 
world several years ago with Clyde Pang- 
born, and participated in the award of 
$25,000 from the Japanese government 
along with Mr. Pangborn for being the 
first two fliers to cross the Pacific Ocean, 
spoke on “My Flight Around the 
World.” Mr. Herndon devoted a good 
portion of his talk in telling of his per- 
sonal experiences on these round-the- 
world jaunts. He is now associated with 
the Cities Service Company. 

Following is a list of companies who have con 


tributed prizes awarded at the meeting up to this 
date (Wednesday, December 12): Southwark Mfg. 


Co., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., General Atlas Carbon 
Co., THe Rurser Acre, Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Henry L. Scott Co., India Rubber World, Vansul, 


Inc., Joseph R. McNulty, Cities Service Co., Vul 
can Proofing Co., National Sherardizing & Machine 
Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., United 
Carbon Go., J. M. Huber, Inc., Givaudan-Dela 
wanna, Inc., Endicott-Johnson Corp., Somerset 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., ¢ |. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 
American Cyanamid Co., Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
Imperial Color Works, Binney & Smith Co., N. J. 
Zine Co., Woburn Degreasing Co., U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Co.. 
ter Bell Mfg. Co., Lea Fabrics Co. 
Laboratories Co Curran & Sarry, 


Works Co., and Rare Metal Products C 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co., Car 
, . Rubher Service 
Philadelphia 


New York 
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Akron Rubber Group 


A record crowd of 260 people attended 
the Winter meeting of the Akron Rubber 
Group at the Akron City Club on Friday 
evening, December 7. Prior to the meet- 
ing groups of rubber men congregated 
around the Oytser Bar for a brief social 
period, with plentiful helpings included in 
the ticket of admission. 

Although two speakers were scheduled 
for the evening, one of them, W. B. Wei- 
gand, of Binney & Smith Company, was 
unable to attend due to a sprained ankle re- 
ceived in New York. He wired his regrets 
to the Group. The second speaker sched- 
uled, R. O. Bishop, until recently chief 
chemist of the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya, extended his talk to cover the al- 
lotted time and, according to report, did an 
excellent job. Mr. Bishop visited this 
country in the Summer of 1933, and re- 
turned for a second visit arriving on No 
vember 24. He was due to sail for Eng- 
land on December 10. 

Mr. Bishop spoke on “Recent Develop- 
ments on Latex Production,” illustrating 
his subject with an interesting movie film 
and lantern slides. The pictures told the 
story of all the operations carried on in the 
Far East from the growing of the trees to 
the completed product. The process of bud 
grafting was also shown, as well as modern 
methods of handling and transporting latex 
at the plantation factories including the 
large storage tanks for bulking and blend 
ing the latex to make it uniform. 

Latex is a vegetable product, and Mr 
Bishop made it clear that like all such 
products it is variable by nature. The con 
dition of the soil, nature of the planting, 
type of labor employed, and the season 
of the year all contribute to the varia 
tions experienced. Charts were shown 
giving the variations in non-rubber con- 


stitutes and other chemical and phys‘cal 
characteristics of latex collected each 
month over a period of one year. 

In concluding his address the speaker 


urged better cooperation between producers 
and consumers. He suggested that if consum 
ers received shipments which are off color 
or not otherwise satisfactory that they ad- 
vise the producers promptly. Likewise, the 
producers would appreciate being advised 
when consumers receive good lots which 
are particularly satisfactory in manufactur- 
ing their products. This sort of coopera- 
tion would go a long way toward bringing 
latex up to the standards of uniformity de 
sired. 


Chicago Rubber Group 


Coinciding with the Christmas Party 
held in New York City by the New York 
Rubber Group, the Chicago Rubber Group 
staged its First Annual Christmas Party 
on Friday night, December 14. Although 
this issue of THE RupBer AGrE went to press 
prior to the actual holding of the festival, 
it is presumed that the same atmosphere of 
fun and frolic prevailed as witnessed by 
other divisional groups on such occasions. 

Dinner was held in the College Inn of the 
Hotel Sherman, reserved by the Group for 
the evening, with entertainment furnished 
by George Olson and his orchestra aided by 
the inimitable Mrs. Olson, far better known 
as Ethel Shutta. Additional entertainment 
was planned for the evening. 

The only speaker scheduled for the com- 
bined meeting and party was William B. 
Weigand of Binney & Smith Co. He was 
scheduled to discuss his experiences in the 
Far East based on his recent trip. He has 
given similar talks on the subject before 
both the New York and Rhode Island 
Rubber Groups. 

(Continued on page 141) 
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Names in 


the News 





[oe WILLIAM ( 


dent and researc! ea I ' ] 
Company, ad iressed the A in Institut 
of Chemical Engineers 01 \ircratt Apph 
ances” in Pittsbur ym N mber 15 

E. | PARDEE, assistant ¢ t manager 
Firestone Tire & Rub ( iny, has ré 
turned to the Ak fmices alt 1 six 
months’ trip around the we ld 

| R. Seacer, Pennsylvania Rubber & 
Supply Company, Cle i i the 
committe i! cnars nents tof 
tne Automotiy service i! tries Show 
held in ‘ leveland last tl 


WILLIAM O'Nt 
rire & Rubber Company, A! 


last n th on a busine nclud 

d visits to the compat inches on th 
} 

Pacific Coast Hen et \ 

nlar 

pian 


\ B. MERRILL, mecha i 


B | \s i! ch Compa \ atte ed 
the annual meeting of the American [' 
troleum Institut n Dallas. Texas, on Ni: 
vember 12. He chairmar! tl Insti 


tute’s National Belting mimittes 


Harry J. Situ has been pla | it 
charge of the recently-oper export ofhce 
§ the Black Rock Manutacturing Com 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn ry xport divi 
s10n 18 maintaine 1 at 277 New 


PauL W. LITCHFIE! resident. Good 
year Tire & Rubber Compa \kror 
a national program of unemployment 
surance in a talk be 
vision of the U. 


Alabama n November 19 


Chamber of Commerce 


, 


in Birmingham, 


W. A. ToHNSON, formerly a ited wit 
the B. F. Goodrich Compar is estal 
lished a buying l under " \ 


sociated Manufacturers of America in the 
wholesal 
includes more than 1U 


sfTores 


FRANKLIN R. HOADLEY é esident 
] irre! Birminghan ( | i [rn \ 
sonia, Conr spoke iN r Re very 
and Reform before the Pr ler (R 


Il.) Section ot the Ame in OS t\ f M 


ArtHUR C. Horrocks, director educa 
tion for the Goodyea Tire & Rubbe Con 
pany, Akro utlined the four qualities I 


intelligent followership 
bers of the Stark { unt | remen s ( ul 


at Alliance, Ohi on N ember 14 


Dr (; M MorTATI, t r many years Vict 


president of the Superfos Company, in 
porters and exporter i hemicals 
has joined Wishnick-Tumy I tr 4 


cago and New York is ma ive! the 
Fore n Denarts t 

H. WALT! (,ROTI of ti Research D 
vision, United Carbon Company, Charles 
ton, W. Virginia, and Mrs. Grote, sailed or 


the S. S. Washington on December 14 
a three months’ vacation abroad including 


visits in France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Holland 


EArt GULICK, recently appointed superin 
tendent of the Goodrich Canadian plant at 
\itche r, Onta VIS] the \kror 

es last month where he ftormerlv serv 
intendent of the tire divisior 


iS SUDEeT 


ie SEARLE, of Springfield, Mass.. 
signed as a director of the Kelly-Spring- 
field J Company on November 23. He« 
was elected to tn board of direct I 


May, 1934 


| L. SMITH, assistant treasurer, B. F 
Goodrich Company, Akron, was elected 
é esi t o e Motor & Equipment 
Manufacturers’ n November 
22. He has been a director of the associ 


ition tor some time 


GEORGE BILLS, assistant manager t the 
Van Cleef Brothers, Chicago, World’s Fair 
exhibit, has been appointed Southeastern 
divisional sales manager of that mpany 
He replaces H. A. WronKer who recently 

signed from that post 

Harry M. Green has been appointed 
manager of Mechanical Goods Sales. Pacifi 
Coast Division, of U. S. Rubber Products. 


Inc. In his new post he will coordinate 
his activities with those of J. B. Brapy 
reneral manager of the western divisior 


Georce FE 


SPROWELS, manager, Highway 
Transportation department, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Ak: presented ar 
llustrated slide lecture on rubber be f« re 
the motor transportation division of the 
Cleveland Safety Council on December 3 
FATHER J \. NIEUWLAND 

Dame University, often called the founder 
of synthetic rubber, discussed the commer 


producti yn 


a such rubber before the 


liana Academy of Science meeting at 
[Indianapolis on 


lovember 17 
Nov f 


Davis, JR., president, [ S Rubbe: 


F. B 
Company, New York City, has accepted 


the post of uirman of the Rubber I: 
lustry Division the Commerce and |] 
dustry Committee of the Citizens Famil 
Welfare Committe: The committee has 
innounced a minimum goal of $2,000,000 


Warp T. VAN OrMAN, ot the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, famous 
balloonist, spoke on “Ballooning 
Among the Clouds” on November 27, 
of the Cleveland Engineering 
Statler Cle, 


tures 
at a meeting 
Society held at the Hotel 
land 


( ( Davis, chief chemist, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cam 
bridge, Mass.. boarded the S.S Rex n Ne 

vember 9 for a short vacation trip i 

Europe 


KENWARD, sales director, Dunlop 
Company, Ltd., presented a paper 
favoring the control and licensing of every 
t and retailer of any manuta 
all aes 


; 


tured commodity at a meeting in Lond 
f the Institute of Motor Trade last mont! 
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M. J. Frynn, president, Inland Rubber 
Company, Chicago, has been elected County 
Clerk of that city. He has been active in 
local politics for many years 





THE RUBBER ACE 


Litchfield Speaks on “Forum” 


‘ 


Paul W. Litchfield, president, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, was the 
featured speaker on one of the “Forum of 
Liberty” radio programs, sponsored by 
Liberty Magazine, on the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, last month. His topic was 
the needed cooperation between labor and 
capital pointing out that a fair balance must 
etweel Mr. Litch- 
labor and 


€ maintained 

field stressed the importance « 

capital working hand in glove to eliminate 
the current epidemic of labor strikes. 





¢ wo 





To Tap Firestone Trees 


On the eve of his departure for Liberia, 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr.. on December 3, 
revealed that 6,000 acres of rubber trees 
on the Liberian plantations owned and 
cultivated by the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, of Akron, are about 
ready for tapping. These trees will be 
the first tapped for rubber since the Fire- 
stone project was started. Accompanying 
Mr. Firestone to Liberia were W I 
Runals, engineer; Dr. P. C. Grigg, plan- 
tation hospital head; H. W. Heilman, 
plantation manager; and a hospital nurs« 


WILLIAM H. 


BatcH, formerly executive 
vice-pr¢ side nt ; 


of the Faultless Rubber 


Company, Ashland, Ohio, was elected presi- 
dent of that company by its board of di 
rectors on December 3. He has been with 
the company for 18 years 

\ LONEI D M (_,OODRICH chairm of 


the board, B. F. Goodrich Company, 
and the son of the company’s founder, was 
awarded a 20-year service 
l by President J. D. Tew 


pin on December 


Dr. H. L. Trumpsutt, chemical research 
manager, B. F. Goodrich mpany, was 
called to Vancouver, British Columbia, last 


month, by the serious illness his mother 


L. E. Jupp, public relations manager, 
(,oodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. 
was elected a trustee of the krot Cham 
er of Commerce on November 27. There 
are 16 trustees in all 


EARL LANDERS, who has represented the 
B. F. Goodrich interests in southwester1 
California for the past four vears. has been 
the manage! shirt 


ymoted to 
ver, Colorado, district 


( 


ARMAND McCo..ister, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, has been transferred t 
the Argentina offices of that company. Ac- 
‘ompanied by his wife Mr. McCo.tister 
sailed early in November 

Pror. Epwarp Mack, of Oh State | . 
ersity, discussed the “Structure of Rub- 


ber” before the Akron Section of the 
\.C.S. on November 21. A dinner pre- 


ceded the lecture. 

DINsMorRE, who has won national 
as a tire salesman, has joined the 
Mohawk Rubber Company as a special rep- 
resentative in the Southern territory oper- 
ating out of Atlanta, Georgia 


R. M 


he mors 


Dr. K. H. QuaAsepartu, wil 


recently 
ad extensive studies ir | 


n the 
newest developments on the application of 
Revertex, has joined the Revertex Cor- 
poration of America, New York, asa tech- 
nical advisor 


K. B. Kriporn. who has bee 


mas South 
America for the last tw 


erica months in behalf 
f the Seiberling Tire & Rubber Company, 
returned to Akron last mont 
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Financial News 





FIRESTONE TIRE EARNS 
71 CENTS ON COMMON 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, and subsidiaries, for the year 
ended on October 31, 1934, reported on 
December 3 net profit of $4,154,655 after 
all charges, equal to 71 cents a share on 
its $10 par shares of common stock, after 
the payment of dividends on its Series 
A 6% cumulative preferred stock. In 
the preceding fiscal year the company 
earned $2,397,059 after similar deduc- 
tions, or $5.13 a share on 466,902 shares 
of Series A 6% preferred stock. Cur- 
rent profit is one and a half times as 
much as that reported for 1933. 

Current assets on October 31 were re- 
ported to be $62,087,150, including $10,- 
614,594 in cash. Current liabilities were 
shown as $14,302,315. Current assets in 
the report for the preceding fiscal year 
were set at $56,766,302. 

In making public the report, Harvey 
S. Firestone, chairman of the board, also 
announced a 31% increase in sales for 
the period just ended over the previous 
fiscal year He also stated that the 
company gave employment to 28% more 
people than in the preceding year, that 
payrolls were 65% greater, and that the 
average hourly wage was 14% higher 
than in 1929. Firestone sales for the 
fiscal year just ended were $99,130,243, 
compared with $75,402,268 for the year 


ending October 31, 1933 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN 
INCREASES ITS PROFIT 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
earned net income of $892,838.55 dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1934 ending 
September 30. This compares favorably 
with net income of $694,777.03 earned for 
the same period of 1933. Income for the 
current period is equivalent to $1.39 per 
share compared to $1.08 per share in the 
preceding year. 

Total assets revealed by the balance sheet 
amount to $16,451,829.98, including ‘approxt- 
mately eight million dollars of current as- 
sets, which is equivalent to 13 times the 
current liabilities of $599,291.35 at the close 
of the period. The company has no banking 
or funded debt or other capital obligations. 

Along with the nine-month report the di- 
rectors declared a dividend of 25c per share, 
payable December 15, 1934, to stockholders 
of record on November 30, 1934. 


Boston Hose Profit $113,853 


3oston Woven Hose & Rubber Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, showed a net 
profit of $113,853 for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1934. This was reported as only 
$13,853 in our previous issue. The net in- 
come was equal to 80c a share on 86,000 
common shares after the payment of 6% 
preferred dividends. 


Goodrich Stock Cancellation 


The Bankers Trust Company served no- 
tice on the New York Stock Exchange, on 
November 19, as trustee under the B. F. 
Goodrich Company mortgage dated July 





1, 1922, that it had released through the 
Goodrich concern for cancellation 8,000 
shares of no-par capital stock of the Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Company. A supplemen- 
tal indenture covering all property acquired 
by the parent concern from the western 
unit has also been filed with the Bankers 
Trust Company. 


Norwalk Tire Has Profit 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Company, Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, reports net profit of $11,- 
324 after depreciation, provision for doubt- 
ful accounts, Federal excise taxes, and 
other charges, for the year ended September 
30, 1934. This is equivalent to $1.23 per 
share on 9,184 $50 par shares of 7% pre- 
ferred stock. This compares with profits of 
$73,556 in the preceding year equal, after 
preferred dividend requirements, to 20c per 
share on 197,705 no-par common shares. 


Profit for Baldwin Rubber 


Baldwin Rubber Company, Pontiac, 
Michigan, reports net income for the nine- 
month period ending September 30, 1934, 
after deducting expenses, taxes, etc., at $91,- 
664 equal to 36c per share on 100,770 Class 
3 shares, after deducting Class A dividend 
requirements. The company shows a net 
loss of $8,943 for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1934, however, contrasted with 
net income of $42,033 in the previous quar- 
ter. Baldwin Class B stock earned 40c a 
share in the first quarter of 1934. 


INDIA TIRE CO. FIGHTS 
RECEIVERSHIP ACTION 


Two stockholders of the reorganized 
India Tire Company, Akron, charging 
that $800,000 has been lost through mis- 
management since the first of the cur- 
rent year, filed suit in the Portage 
County Common Pleas Court, in 
Ravenna, Ohio, on November 26, asking 
that a receiver be named for the com- 
pany. Officers of the company and five 
directors were named in the suit. C. 
T. Morledge, vice-president and company 
spokesman, charged the suit with being 
“a conspiracy by certain lawyers to plun- 
der the company.” 

Reorganization of the company was 
worked out about six months ago, with 
settlements to creditors made largely in 
cash. The current management main- 
tains losses have been shown by the com- 
pany by sales at low figures to pay off 
a bank loan of $155,000 obtained to work 
out the reorganization. 

At a court hearing on December 3, 
Judge C. H. Curtiss, in the Ravenna 
common pleas court, denied a motion 
made by the company to dismiss the ac- 
tion for lack of jurisdiction. W. G. 
Klauss, president, revealed details of the 
financing which permitted reorganization 
of the old India Tire concern. Donald 
Gottwald, attorney for India Tire, 
claimed that the original receivership had 
not been discharged and that Paul C. 
Weick, orginal receiver, is still in techni- 
cal control of the company and will be 
until the new management pays off Fed- 
eral and county taxes as set up in the 
reorganization plan. 
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Chicago Rubber Group 
(Continued from page 137) 





An air of deep mystery surrounded the 
other arrangements for the annual affair 
prepared by the committee in charge. The 
announcement of the party stated that the 
“Committee has agreed that no report will 
be made on the balance of the program 
other than that ‘a good time was had by 
all’.” C, E. Frick of Van Cleef Brothers, 
Chicago, was in charge of the program. 


Boston Rubber Group 


The Boston Rubber Group has set Janu- 
ary 7 as the tentative date for its next meet- 
ing. Dr. E. A. Hauser is scheduled to speak 
on a new subject, “Casted Rubber.” Dr. 
Hauser also addressed the members of the 
New York Rubber Group on the night of 
December 14 at its combined meeting and 
Christmas Party. J. J. Sindler, of the 
Converse Rubber Company, Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, is chairman of the Boston division. 

At a business meeting held early in 
December plans were formulated for 
1935, including the creation of an execu- 
tive committee. The names of J. J. Sind- 
ler and W. J. R. Hauser were submitted 
for chairman and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively. Five members were recom- 
mended for the executive committee in- 
cluding: John M. Bierer, John T. Blake, 
Stanley Krall, Royce J. Noble and James 
M. Scott. 


Goodyear Defense Continues 


With hearings now in Washington, D. 
C., the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, is continuing its defense 
against anti-trust charges brought by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The past 
month has been devoted to testimony 
with regard to statistics introduced by 
Goodyear, particularly referring to its 
company-owned stores, which operated 
at a loss from 1926 to 1933, according to 
C. H. Brook, Goodyear comptroller. 


Trustee for Inland Rubber 


Inland Rubber Company, Chicago, has pe- 
titioned the U. S. District Court, for the 
Northern District of Illinois, for the right 
to reorganize the company under Section 
77 B of the Acts of Congress relating to 
Bankruptcy. A hearing is to be held on 
December 27 before Judge James H. Wil- 
kerson at the U. S. Court House, in Chi- 
cago. A. D. Plamondon has been appoint- 
ed temporary trustee of the company. 
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Help Fight Tuberculosis 











NEW ENGLAND NEWS 





The Om Mfg. Compar \liddletown, 
Conn recently acquired b Brooklyn, N 
Y.. interests, has let tracts tor construc 
tion of an addition 1 ts plant on Walnut 
street, Middletow: It ll be brick, 
2% x 25 feet, one story hig 

Officers of the same pany have 
formed a new  corporatiot Middletown 
Rubber Corp., to manutacture and deal in 
rubber cement, rubberized material, et 
Authorized ypital st s $50,000, of 


which $2,000 is paid in. Incorporators are 
Martin Schnur, and Irving Segal Mid- 
dietown, and He Schneicde Brooklyn, 
N. ¥ 

Net profi $11,234 h ear ended 
Sentember 30 eporte vy the Norwalk 
Tire & Rubber | i N Conn 
his equival S17 t} pe 
cent pret ed ; | \\ \ el id 

‘ I pa 

lenki bb { I dy« OT 

{ ' rie hat i yt | has t 
hy 

employed 100 ‘ t é ed bus 
ws det ind l ra il 1 ] Lee 


RUBBER SCIENTIST DIES 
IN PERFECTING PROCESS 


Dr. Eric von Gebaut I egg entist 
and former member the faculties of 
Princeton and Northwester Liniversities, 
died a martyr to the rubber ndustry on 
November 18 at the Passavant Hospital, 
Chicago. Death was caused from the effect 
of inhaling hydrochloric acid gas during an 
experiment in a hemical laboratory in 
Gary. Indiana, several day é us. He 
was 33 vears old ha et 1s cour 
try since 192¢ J 

The untortunat leatl cw bau 
evealed i ew l | ment rubpe 
treatme yim t S t © « 
" , ww g 1 the « 
compl ad 
cast l il ! 
nhaled i va 
; 

+ a 
treat ( h 
| ‘ : 

Cal 
pit | a 
P Qn . 

XX | I NN 
War) aborat 
was ass ited . AAR i a 

eadv het exnende ‘ 
wrapping mat 

Among the 1 nt st ; 
rubber treatment w rk e whe 
finally com lt led ire Ving 

\ meth ! ‘ il tra | ( t papel 
with rubbet gat sparent wrapper 
impervious t noist S self 
under heat, is unaftect xtreme cold 
and indifferent to tim Because thes 
jualities so closely reset ble those claimed 
for Pliofilm, Goodyear w transparent 
rubber pr vl Q ‘ | litt 
nformation is bee eased be 
leved Goodyear wa a (,ebauer s 
experiments.—Editor) 

\ rubber fabric that in be i 
synthetic cloth with th lesired qualities 
of rubber retain 1 atter t ohvs i] prop 

: erties have been changed hat it is chem 
ically stable, imper is to moisture, fats 


and oil. 





company has sand- 
blasted its entire plant and plans to erect 
an electrical fountain on its property as a 
means of improving appearances. Mr. Lee 
has sailed for Europe on an extended busi 
tri 


vice-president. The 


ness Pp 

Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
is reported to have received an order for 
amounting to $2,500,000 from Western 
Production at the plant during 


tires 


miterests 


November was at the rate of about 6,000 
tires daily, and reports indicate that the 
ficure will be increased to nearly 8,500 after 
lay uary ] 


S Rubhbe }? 


gatuck, ( 


ducts In 


Company, 
has stepped up produ 


onn., 





tior December to a five-day basis, which 
vas to be maintained throughout the month 
business prospects mate! ilized, accor 
ing to Vi alter H Nort nm, ictory manage 
Up to now the plant has yperated on a 
arvine basis of two, three and four days 
i week Mr Norton pou ted out tha 
weather conditions nN December would 
materiall affect the schedule 
Rubber as an ingredient for paint that 
especially valuable in treating structural 
steel or water-proofing cement, because it is 
protection against corrosion and fumes, 
water, acids and alkalies 
\ new fabric for dielectric (insulation) 
uses adaptable to radio construction and 
other purposes 
\ rubber for molding purposes in the 
fashion of compositions now seen in a mul 
titude of everyday objects such as pipes 
light plugs and ash trays 
Mr. Kratz made it plain that the proc 
esses are still of a secret nature and that 
the treatment is only in a semi-productio1 
state The several uses ur suggest ther 
selve " rding t Mr. Krat " 
ty compared to the total number « 
uirposes | whicl the ev ubbe tre 
ent can be put An earl i} st s 
blicly announ s the tra 
iW ibbe ber hy 
| 
i es “ ¢ 
ben siderahle ¢ 
ecw ( I i l i 


| Nat al Lab Relations Boa " 
Vas gt D. C., decided on Novembe 
1] if e Eagle Rubb { npa Ash 
i ) had failed to bargain coll tively 
\ ts npioves al | etore wa ‘ 
i sect 7-A h Nat 1 in 
{ \ The boar that the de 
riginally handed dow vv the Cleve 
und Regional Labor Board, and concurred 
1 the old National Labor Board, was 
f |. The case was erred to the NRA 
\ pliance Director of Ohio for settl 


N. Y. Auto Show Due 


Che Annual New York Automobil 
Show will be staged in Grand Central 
Palace, New York ({ itv, the week of 


January 5 to 12. Few major or radical 
changes in motor or chassis are indi 
cated by advance reports. Practically all 
display space available has been co! 


tracted for by exhibitors 


THE RUBBER ACE 






QUOTA ANNOUNCEMENT 
STIRS RESENTMENT HERE 
























































Recent announcement of the restriction 
quota, set at 75% for the first 3 months ot 
1935, by the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee, sitting in London, has 
stirred some resentment in domestic rubber 
circles, according to report. It is the belief f 
of certain rubber manufacturers in this : 
country that their interests should be given 
a direct voice in executing the present re- 
striction scheme 


At present, rubber consumers are given , 
voice in the plans of the committee via an 
advisory panel, of which Colonel Town- , 
send is the American representative, which 


acts in a consultory manner. It is the feel- 
ing of American manufacturers that the 
functions of the advisory panel should be 
expanded so as to give it an actual vote at 
the committee meetings. According to re 
ports from London the advisory board was 
permitted to attend the first meeting of the 


ror 


regulation committee only and was not in : 
at the final decision 
\kron tire manufacturers are said to be 








iying little attention to these reports. A 
D Moss, director ot tor Good- 
rich, stated: “It isn’t reasonable to suppose 
that the producers would ask consumers 
what they thought of a program designed 
to increase prices to the latte: 
officials are indicated 
attitude. 


purcnases 


( 100dy ear 


said to have a similar 





Organize Rubber Company 


. arson and Shadrock, attorneys. 820 
Renkert suilding, Columbus, Ohio, filed 
incorporation papers on November 27 at 
Columbus for a new rubber company { 
he new concern will be known as thx 
Admiral Rubber Company, with head 
quarters in Canton, Ohio [It was fi- 
nanced by 100 shares of no par common 


stock. Russell J. Burt. 


. Rose 
and Beatrice Alcorn 


Mary L 


were the incorpora- 
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TRENTON NEWS 
j 

Murray Rubber Com; Tre N. J 
$ now producing a new ar r inne 

1 ley ars as or py” ’ 

IX he Dis ivs 15 t St Stre 
trenton, ! l s be 7 wit 
$100,000 divided 10.000 res $10 
eacl tO manutacture if us kinds 
ubber products ry rators a 
Mitchell Carter, Ewing Towns] p, Tre 

, 4800 shares: Edward B. ¢ irter, Le 

gton, Mass., 5,000 shares: and William (¢ 
Wall, Ewing Township, Trenton. N i ae 

ares 

[he annual meeting and dinner of the 
Kubber Manufacturers’ Assox of New 
Jersey will be held on December 11 at the 
lrenton Club when officers ll be chosen 
wr the coming year. J \. Lambert, 
president of the Orgal ition s com] le ting 


arrangements tor the event 


The American Hard Rubber ( 


Butler, N. J., has signed an 


ympany, 


empioyer-em- 
ploye agreement which increases the hourly 
wage scale and improves working condi- 
tions The agreement also affects the 
kron, Ohio, plant of the company 
The agreement does not call for a 
losed shop, but provides for union recog 
nition. About 1200 are employed at both 
plants 
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BADENHOP CO. HOLDS 
ITS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


More than 150 friends of Robert 
Badenhop, well known crude rubber ex 
ecutive of New York, joined him in cele- 
yrating the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Robert Badenhop Cor- 
poration, on Friday, November 23, when 
the Postkeller in the 
Woolworth Building to enjoy a buffet 
supper tendered by the officers of the 
company. Among the guests who felici- 
tated Mr. Badenhop were all of the 


they gathered at 


leading rubber importers, brokers and 
dealers representing every crude rubber 
firm in New York City 

Robert Badenhop has been in _ the 
crude rubber business for 33 years, hav- 
ing first been on Mincing Lane in Lon- 


lon, followed by a short period in Ham- 
came to the United States in 
after two years with several 

kers and dealers he branched out for 
himself by founding his own business. 
has expanded greatly and 
now consists of a large staff in New 
York with connections in all of the world 
ubber markets. 

Mr. Badenhop 


urg He 
1907 and 


Chat business 


married a New York 
girl and now has three children, a son, 
Robert A., student at Amherst, another 
son, Norman, attending preparatory 
school in Newark, N. J., and a married 
daughter 

In addition to his duties as president 

his own company Mr. Badenhop is 
vice-president and director of the Rub 
\ssociation, a director of the 
Commodity Exchange, and a director of 
the Rubber Exchange Clearing Houss 
Other officers of the Robert Badenhop 
Corporation are: G. LeRoy Scheinler, 
vice-president; Murray Millenthal, treas 
rer; J. F. Kiernan, secretary The con 
pany maintains offices in the Woolworth 
Building in New York City 


ver Trad 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY 
IN RUBBER AGREEMENT 


\ccording udvices from abroad an 
ore ha een entered into betwee 
ritis al d (serman be interest 
1 wil ibl (,erma ntinu 
7 1s her if S 
S ibb« Che Da was 
ned | (s€ n rubbe co 
ller and t x yber Trade Ass " 
Le | 
The act dé 1 necessary b 
Luis ly terests ilread we 
sidera r te Eneglisl nterest 
bbe read\ lelivered t the for 
1 j fF 4] ‘ ‘ 


try er terms ri 


' tl | ‘ i i 
ese debts will be settled by installment 


nents spread over a_ nine-month 

od The agreement als » pr vides I 
celerated payments in the event the 
erman concerns involved find them- 
lves in a position to make larger pay- 
ients Because of the signed agreec- 


ent British suppliers of rubber are con- 
companies 


nuing to supply German 

nder existing contracts on a basis they 
elieve gives them ample security re- 
arding future payments 


Shipments Exceed Quota 


\ccording to a dispatch from the Cen- 
ral Bureau for Statistics at Batavia, ex- 
orts of native rubber from the Nether- 
ind East Indies for the June-September 
eriod, the first four months of restric 
ion, exceeded the quota by 14,200 tons 





ROBERT BADENHOP 








Starts National Advertising 
The Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Man- 


ufacturing Company, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
after an absence of five years, has returned 
to the national advertising field via class 
journals and daily newspapers in an effort 
to recover the large share of the fall and 
winter rubber footwear market formerly 
held by the company. The present campaign 
has been designed to popularize the red ball 
trade-mark with which the concern’s foot- 
wear products are identified. This trade- 
mark has been used by ‘the company for 
three generations. The advertising copy is 
designed to attract both consumers and 


cle ale rs 


Approve Tape Specifications 


The American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Philadelphia, Penna., recently 
approved a number of changes in stand- 
ards under the jurisdiction of Committe« 
D-11 on Rubber Products. Because of 
considerable criticism of the Tentative 
Specifications for Rubber Insulating Tape 

D-119—32-T), particularly concerning 
the fusion test and quality requirements 
the specifications have been completely 
rewritte1 Tentative Specifications for 
Insulated Wire and Cable, Class AO, 
30% Hevea Rubber Compound (D-27 
33T) were revised last June, and now 


with the completion of tables on thick- 
ness of insulation and test voltage, a1 
considered to be in acceptable form. 


Publish New House Organ 


o be published monthly under the nam« 
“Witcombings” a new attractively put 
together house organ has been started by 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., of Chicago and 
New York, manufacturers of pigments and 
compounding materials. The house organ 
is devoted to rubber, paint and ink and 
combines amusement with education even 
unto the mixing of new cocktails. It is 
edited by C. H. Hazard. 


Mansfield Tire Expanding 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, has increased operations 
additional work to the 800 
factory employes prior to the Christmas 
Holidays. The new schedules, which have 
boosted operations to 50% of plant capacity, 
are to continue at least until January 1, 
1935, according to officials of the company. 


T 


50% to give 
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CHEMIST SEEKS PATENT 
ON POINSETTIA RUBBER 


Herman FE. Pitman, a chemist of St 
Louis, Missouri, who worked for a number 
of years under Thomas A. Edison, Harvey 
Firestone, Sr., and John Burroughs, applied 
for a patent on November 6 to obtain pro- 
tection for a formula by which he claims 
60% of the rubber requirements of the 
United States may be extracted from a 
species of poinsettia. According to Webster 
the poinsettia is “a Mexican shrub with 
rich red leaf-like bracts.” It thrives in 
southern states and is extensively culti- 
vated in Florida particularly intended for 
the Christmas Holidays because of its deco- 
rative qualities. 

Mr. Pitman had included the poinsettia 
with others in his research work and found 
that while rubber sap was abundant in the 
plant its treatment did not give encourag- 
ing results. Quite by accident, according 
to report, while experimenting with the 
plant for another purpose. the chemist 
stumbled upon a chemical formula which 
converted the apparently “hopeless weed 
sap” into a latent rubber which is said to 
have evaded the chemists working under 
the Edison project which is now in the 
hands of the Department of Agriculture. 

A discouraging feature of the poinsettia 
plant sap, reports Mr. Pitman, was its ten- 
dency to become rancid quickly. It was 
while trying to devise a treatment to keep 
the sap sweet until it could be worked out, 
that he found a chemical combination which 
will enable rubber to be extracted from 
the plant species. 

Mr. Pitman also pointed out that all of 
the gulf states are capable of growing the 
poinsettia, now cultivated only for its floral 
beauty, and that millions of pounds of 
rubber can be produced from the available 
lands in this district. He further stressed 
the fact that from the planting of the plant 
to the production of rubber will require only 
8 months, whereas rubber from the Para 
trees requires 5 to 8 years growth. Plans 
are said to be already under way for plant 
poinsettia on muck land in the 
\ number of valuable 
in the making ot! 


ings of 
Florida Everglades. 
accidents have figured 
rubber and rubber products 


DOMESTIC TIRE FIRMS 
MAINTAIN WORLD TRADE 


>? 
Compared with 21 and 22% in 1933 and 


1932, respectively, the share of thi Tnited 
States in the world’s tire export trade in 
creased to 23% in the first 9 months of 
1934, reports the Leather-Rubber-Shoe D)- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 

Tire exports from principal manutactur- 
ing countries in the January-September p« 
riod of 1934 totaled 4,110,000 units, against 
4,155,000 and 3.835.000 units, ré spectively, in 
the corresponding periods of the two pre 
ceding years, statistics show 

Principal countries competing for the ex 
port tire markets of the world, with com- 
parative figures for the first nine months 
of 1933 and 1934, with percentage of change 
registered in the latter period, are as fol- 
lows: 

United States, 856,000 tires in the first 
nine months of 1933 and 935,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1934, 9% increase; 
Canada, 342,000 to 625,000, a gain of 83%; 
Germany, 94,000 to 112,000, a gain of 19%; 
Japan, 146,000 to 190,000, a gain of 30%; 
Belgium 452,000 to 427,000, loss of 6%; 
France, 591,000 to 431,000, loss of 27%; 
Italy, 461,000 to 331,000, loss of 28%, and 
the United Kingdom, 1,213,000 to 1,059,000 


loss of 13%. 
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Norbert Adolph Lange. Pub- 
Sandusky, Ohio. 1545 pp 


HaANpBook or CHEMISTRY. Edited by 
lished by Handbook Publishers, Inc 


$00 Available from Book Department, THe RusBper AGE.) 

Compiled and edited by N. A. Lange, professor of organic chem- 
istry at Case School of Applied Science and Western Reserve, as 
sisted by Gordon M. Forker, this handbook represents an effort to 
present chemical information to meet the needs of the chemist who 


unlimited time available to the research work- 
er o1 1f a large technical library. This 
effort is amply rewarded by the mass of technical information con 

Its hundreds of perti- 


tained in the compilation in published 


cannot command the 


1 


! 
who lacks the facilities 


form. 


nent chapters range from “First Aid Measures for Accidents and 
Antidotes of Poisons” to tables relating the name, formula, weight 
and color of thousands of organic and inorganic compounds. It is 
a desirablk acddit:o1 i | ! i library where t sl yuld he 
tre ated iS i Lic Mary 

Ruseer: Its ANtTI-OXIDAN AND PRESERVATIVES. A bibliograpl 


compiled by the Science | brary and the Research Association « 


British Rubber Manufacturers. Published by The Science Mu 

seum. South Kensington, London, S. W. 7, England. &2 pp. 5s 

Because of the number rul r and chemical associations cot 
cerned in this compilatio epresents the most complete bibliog- 
raphy of its subject that has yet been published. The volume, 
produced in mimeographed forn reduce the cost of preparation, 
includes some 1500 reterences, ar 1 is one a series of bibliog 
raphies which have been prepared by the Science Museum touch- 
ing on various branches of science and technology. The scope of 
this latest work comprises such subjects as the theory of anti- 
oxidants, storage of rubber, sion and deterioration, absorp 
tion of water and other liquids, action of light, preservation in 
general, and additional similar topics 

e 

INSULATION TESTING I IPMENT. Distributed by Sound Engineer 

ing Corporation, 416 N. Leavitt Street, Chicago, Illinois. 12 py 


fundamental proper insulators—dielectric 
lielects constant and are 
klet which includes the results of various 
equipment 


The 
strength, 
defined clearly in this box 
tests conducted with the 
The various models and types of such equipment produced by the 


ties ot 


four 


resistivity, power factor 


ompany’s insulation testing 


Sound Engineering Corporation are described and illustrated 
the booklet 
* 

HANDBOOK OF THE Rupper EXHIBITION AT THE SCIENCE MUSEUM, 
Lonpon. Compiled by the Rubber Growers’ Association. Pub- 
lished by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England. 44 pp. 6d. net. 


Published in conjunction with the opening of the Rubber Ex- 
hibition at The Science Museum in London, the purpose of this 
handbook is to enumerate the exhibits on view but to 
give an historical survey of the industry and an account 
of the story of rubber from its source to the finished manufactured 
article. The handbook f. concise 
various phases of rubber including: the history of rubber from its 
first 1500 A.D. to gradually increasing 
manufactured rubber” and the modern plantation 
product including bulk latex; the chemical forms of rubber and 
its derivatives; various methods of planting, stocking, tapping 
trees and handling latex on plantations; details of many manu- 
facturing processes; numerous uses of rubber; and the latest ap- 
plications and uses of rubber due 


not only 


rubber 
treatises on 


contains a series ot 


recorded use before the 
use of “wild 


to modern scientific research. 

2 

AuToMoBIpe Tires ON RoApWAy 
ro Highway Sarety. By R. A. 

lowa State College of Agriculture and 


128 pp. 


SKIDDING CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SURFACES AND THEIR RELATION 
Moyer. Published by 
Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. Bulletin 120. 


All of the important phases of skidding related to highway 
safety were analyzed in this investigation including the relative 
importance of skidding as a cause of highway accidents. Coeffi- 
cients of friction for new tread and smooth tread tires on wet 
and dry surfaces were measured for both straight ahead and side- 
ways skidding at speeds of 3 to 40 miles per hour using a two- 
wheel trailer test unit. Tests were conducted on all types of road- 
ways. Many tests are reported showing the effects of tire pressure, 
wheel loads, types of tire treads, and temperature. Standards of 
superelevation on curves for three classes of highways are given 
in the report. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


REVIEW 
SHELF 


® Monthly Review of New Books, 
Pamphlets, Company Catalogs, 
Service Bulletins, House Organs, 
etc., Pertinent to the Industry. 








JouRNAL or THE Ruspper Researcn Institute or MarayA. Pul 
lished by the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, Kuala Lum 
pur, F.M.S. Vol. 5, No. 3 (Septembe r, 1934). 50 


ticl 


This issue of the Journal contains several articles investiga 


s carried out by the Chemical Division of the Rubber Researc! 
Institute, some of them in collaboration with other rubber organ 
It is pointed out by the Institute that a number of such 


methods of treat 


ations. 
investigations produced negative results, that is 


ment investigated did not produce any modification the raw 
rubber to render it especially adaptable for the purpose in view 
\ few of the articles and their authors in this issue include 
The Specific Gravity of Preserved Latex, by Edgar Rhodes; 
Kubber from Latex Coagulated with Sulphuric Acid, by G. Marti: 
ind W. S. Davey; and Rubber from Latex-Bitumen Mixtures, by 


G. Martin, W. S. Davey, H. C. Baker and Edgar Rhodes 


Propuct DevELopMENT. Distributed by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City 


Product development today is concerned not only with mechani- 
“al or technical excellence, but also with potential markets and 
qualities in the product that will meet the desires of the consumer. 
This report, latest in a series sponsored by the insurance company, 
deals with the entire subject of product development. It dis- 
cusses the points to be considered before the development of a new 
product or the improvement of an old one. Actual cases are cited 
While not applying directly to the rubber industry it gives ex- 
cellent pointers on the whys and wherefores of product develo 
ment. Both the Fisk Rubber and B. F. Goodrich companies con- 
tributed to the compilation of the report. 

. 
IXUBBER AND AGRICULTURE. Issued by The Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2 Idol Lane, Eastcheap, London, E.C. 3, England. 64 pp. 


Although rubber cannot claim to be of direct assistance to the 
farmer in investigating the problems of the soil or plant growth 
it can be of material help as an accessory to those implements 
which prepare the soil for the reception of the seed or gathering 
the harvest. This booklet is a compilation of the varied and many 
different uses to which rubber is put in the agricultural field. 
Chapters are devoted to rubber equipment for tractors, movable 
floors for lorries, rubber for cow stalls, rubber in the dairy, rubber 
footwear, hose and belting, and miscellaneous uses of rubber in 
agriculture. 

. 

TRACTIVE RESISTANCE AS RELATED TO ROADWAY SURFACES AND 
Motor VEHICLE OperaATION. By R. G. Paustian. Published by 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames; 
Iowa. Bulletin 119. 64 pp. 


This is a report and an analysis of motor vehicle tractive resis- 
tance and its separation into rolling resistance and air resistance. 
The relative merits of towing, decelerating, coasting, and direct 
methods of measuring tractive resistance are discussed. A com- 
plete description of the gas-electric drive test car used in the in- 
vestigation, its equipment, and the direct testing procedure em- 
ployed is given. The effect of speed and air temperature on tire 
temperature, and the effect of speed on the rolling radius of the 
tires are depicted. 
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New Rubber Goods 





Triple Seal Tank Ball 


Radiator Specialty Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, is now marketing a new 
und improved Triple Seal tank ball which 
1akes a watertight contact in three dis- 
ithin the toilet tank valve. A 
itented immer cone provides the extra 


ectio i hie compound rom 





> : . a a = 
TRIPLESEAL 
a 


TRADE MARK 





which the Triple Seal ball is made con- 
tains 94% of rubber. The other materials 
are blended, milled and vulcanized so that 
these balls will resist the effect of water 
und the chemicals in water. Triple Seal 
tank balls, sold through plumbing and 
heating wholesalers, are guaranteed by the 
manufacturers for four years. 


New Rubber Tired Wheels 


\ complete line of rubber-tired industrial 
wheels, known as “Vulc-On,” specially de- 
signed to replace obsolete steel wheels on 
equipment already in service, has been in- 
troduced by the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron. The new line gets its name trom 
the fact that the rubber tire is permanently 
bonded to the wheel. This is accomplished 
by vulcanizing the rubber to the metal by 
the same process used in manufacture of 
solid truck tires. Made by this method, 
tires do not stretch or roll off the wheels. 
Tires are constructed of the Goodrich 
roller compound tread, which affords max- 
imum cushion to floors and load. Under 
ordinary conditions they roll easier than a 
steel tire. Standard, cage type, anti-fric- 
tion roller bearings are used in the one- 
piece metal wheels. Standard lubrication 
fittings are provided for. 


Rubberized Carpet Padding 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, has added a rubberized hair carpet 
padding to its list of rubber products. Made 
of hogs’ hair, over which a coating of com- 
pounded latex has been sprayed, the rub- 
berized hair forms a light-weight padding 
more than % inch thick. It is extremely 
resilient and does not slip on highly pol- 
shed floors or scratch floor surfaces. The 
pad can be washed with soap and water 
and dried in a few hours. Grit and sand, 
said to be source of carpet wear, sifts 
through the porous pad, adding life to floor 
coverings. As the hair used is two inches 
or more in length and is rubber coated, it 
does not crumble into powder after con- 
tinual wear and is therefore not a source 
of nasal irritation, physicians say. Special 
machinery shakes an even thickness of 
hair on a moving belt, where it goes 
slowly past workers who spray on the 
latex with special guns. After being 


sprayed on one side the pad is turned 
over and sprayed on the opposite side, al- 
lowing the latex to thoroughly coat the 
hair, after which it goes through a cur- 
ing process before being shipped out in 
rolls of desired length. 


New Goodrich Rubber Tape 


\ new type of rubber tape, to be known 
as Goodrich Mending and Electric Tape, 
recently has been announced by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, manufacturers 

f Two-In-One Tape. Because the usual 
110 volt current always has been consid- 
ered a menace to life and property, build- 
ing codes require that rubber tape for elec- 
tric wire splices contain more pure rubber 
is found in ordinary friction tape. 
Cotton cloth, a good conductor of electricity 
when moist, usually constitutes 60% of the 
content of friction tape. Goodrich Mending 
and Electric Tape is 90% pure rubber and 
a single thickness has tested to 8,000 volts 
The new product has been tested and 
listed by the Laboratories 


than is 


Underwriters’ 
and is expected to fulfill wide ranges of in- 
dustrial and household use 


Lee “‘Knee Action” Tire 


Lee Tire & Rubber Company, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., has introduced a new model 
tire designated as K-90 produced espe- 
cially for use on automobiles with sprung 
front wheels commonly known as “knee 
action” wheels. The company found that 
such wheels had certain effects on tire 
wear which required a variation in tire 
design because knee action tended to force 
tires over on their side walls in rounding 
turns, caused a hum from contact with the 
road and produced a tire squeal when 
brakes were applied. The result of- ex- 
periments by Lee engineers to overcome 





these defects resulted in K-90, a six-ply 
tire with stronger side walls and a semi- 
truss construction in the cords. The com- 
pany claims danger of blow-outs from 
worn side walls has been virtually removed 
and that hum and squeal difficulties have 
been eliminated 
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4-Snap Arctic Combination 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 


Company, Mishawaka, Indiana, are fea- 
turing a new style spat-and-rubber com- 
bination, known as the 4-Snap Arctic, in 





their new line of smart footwear, which 
is being extensively backed by national 
This style combination has 

rubber base, with a full size 
jersey cloth. The spat portion 
of the combination comes in grey shades 
mostly. It is equipped with buttons, 
rather than with zippers, for merchandis- 
ing purposes. The company still fea- 
tures the red ball trademark on its well 
known products. 


advertising, 
a low cut 
spat ot 


Rubber Eliminates Door Noise 


The Otis Elevator Company has de- 
veloped a sheave type hanger equipped 


with molded. rubber tires which elimi- 
nates door noise. This improvement will 
allay the nerve-wracking jangle which 


accompanies the closing of elevator doors 
not equipped with such type noise elimi- 


nators Now doors can behave in a 
quiet and dignified manner in keeping 
with the modern quiet elevators which 
they complement. While the service 


life of this new equipment is acknowl- 
edged to be shorter than that of existing 
types, tests have shown that the rubber 
holds up through hundreds of thousands 
of satisfactory operations, and that tire 
replacement is _ readily accomplished. 
This new quiet sheave is well suited for 
adoption on doors which set up noises 
which in turn are amplified by reverbera- 
tion of the car panels. 


Rubber Wrapper Developed 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron,» has developed a new product, made 
synthetically from rubber, said to be equal 
in many properties to Cellophane, the 
transparent wrapping material introduced 
several years ago by DuPont. Although 
little information regarding the new item, 
which has been termed Pliofilm, has been 
vouchsafed by the company, it is be- 
lieved that it goes cellulose one better by 
remaining moisture-proof when wrinkled 
or creased. It is also said to have greater 
elasticity and greater tear resistance than 
the transparent cellulose. Pliofilm, accord- 
ing to report, will cover 20% more area 
than Cellophane, and requires only moder- 
ate heat to produce a firm, permanent seal 
of two edges. Cellulose requires intense 
heat to accomplish the same effect. 


Rubber Used as Adhesive 


Specially treated rubber latex is now 
being used as an adhesive for fixing labels 
to tins, jars, bottles, and similar containers 
The latex is used in place of the ordinary 
paste. One English manufacturer is said 
to be placing latex on the market in col- 
lapsible tube form for general adhesive 
work in the home. 
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-——Gross Imports- —— Re-exports ——. s 
ot 
Average Average OF 
Declared 7. = 
re alue Total Value om 
Long Declared 17 Long Declared per pound Long 
YEAR Tons Value ( ts Tons ‘alue Cents Tons 
1922 101,076 101,843.188 5.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 
1923 509,144 185.060 4 ‘ 2 8.772 5.672.319 28.87 300,372 
1924 328,056 174, ; 3.71 309 6,057,637 26.23 317,747 
1925 196,642 429,705,014 48.36 4.827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 
1926 413,338 505,817,807 54.63 7,671 22,470,583 56.77 395,667 
1927 426,258 39,874,774 ) 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 2 ; 159 18,128,361 25.17 407.572 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 15 485 16,868,733 20.64 523,599 
1930 482,082 139,134,330 2.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77 451,877 
1931 497,138 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,543 
1932 409,584 31,936,459 3.47 20,929 2,015,612 4.30 388,655 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 427,280 
1932 
Oct. 35,096 2.436.522 ) 59 98,022 4.13 34,037 
Nov 28,908 2.263.469 48 1,745 158,618 4.06 27,163 
Dec. 31,384 2,360,061 3.34 770 66,165 3.98 30,614 
1933 
{ee 19,822 2,213,828 } 1,403 109,916 3.49 28,419 
eb 22,603 1,554,086 3.12 1,244 102,129 3.73 21,359 
Mar 27 936 1,867,657 2.98 1,127 86,2lo 42 26,809 
_ 20,240 1,291,136 2.85 798 70,111 3.92 19,442 
ay 26,002 1,694,963 2.93 1,842 189,451 4.59 24,894 
une 22,900 1,780,495 4 1,276 156,168 5.46 21,624 
jun 44,625 4,293,111 4.29 1,419 219,945 6.92 43,206 
August 44,257 5,391,709 5.44 2.205 302,132 6.12 42,052 
Sept 44,912 6,110,956 6.07 2,369 335.798 8.89 42,543 
Oct 44,474 6.115.330 6.14 > 669 397,167 6.64 41,805 
Nov. 40,582 5,850,714 6.44 2,188 333,631 6.81 38,394 
Dec. 39,461 5,869,556 6.75 1,888 293,690 6.94 37,573 
1934: 
iar 47,963 7,403,123 6.89 1,975 352,116 7.96 45,988 
feb. 34,335 5,262,711 ».84 »133 476,232 9.97 32,202 
Mar. 41,119 6,765,173 7.34 ?.947 583,313 8.83 38,17: 
April 43,841 8,232,746 8.37 2,814 588,453 9.18 41,027 
May 48,494 10,001,239 21 2,389 544,212 10.17 46,105 
June* 47,289 10,747,464 10.14 2,012 501,499 11.33 45,277 
July 41,443 9,670,617 10.41 2,366 660,199 13.99 39,077 
August 41,531 7,873,690 1.1 1,393 400,433 12.83 30,138 
Sept 31,074 8,293,859 11.97 1,665 474,446 12.72 29,409 
Oct 8.318 8 $47 ) >] 577,702 13.4¢ 6,401 
* Revised. 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 3,537,810 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7,263 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 
1927 5.018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 
1928 3,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 ,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 
1929 1,231 545,175 728 566,964 8,203 2,458,136 3,728 1,787,997 
1930 1,0 347,388 501 422,684 5,907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506,804 
1931 — ———_—s«s-: #1208 411,692 5,77 1,019,010 4,650 884,355 
1932 — 708 147,403 4,607 616,596 5,085 601,999 
1933 - ——— 1.658 2,261,869 5,989 944,895 11,085 1,833,671 
1933: 
Aug . . 272 $27,147 390 55,509 1,156 196,138 
Sept. . -— 65 30,738 76! 149,296 1,343 267,516 
Oct. - 119 47,663 542 99,249 1,561 310,531 
Nov. -— —- 31 11,252 626 125,160 1,239 282,065 
Dec. —- 42 20,008 708 143,868 1,290 270,533 
1934; 
an. —— — 98 43,932 766 169,966 1,126 239,054 
eb. —— . - 68 36.346 453 102,47 885 193,732 
Mar. 51 9,464 145 51,080 25. 43,532 1,134 257,545 
April 100 18,928 128 50,965 533 98,658 1,334 321,390 
May 100 18,928 143 65,471 538 95,710 1,407 368,642 
Tune — - —_—-~— 84 49,881 388 71,672 1,458 421,317 
uly —_— 160 63,963 482 87,412 1,231 385,733 
Augtst 10 18,607 100 732 516 85,651 1,169 369,335 
Sent. . on 48 14,415 259 47,542 936 312,96 
Oct , 278 As | 9?? R2 5 


(@) Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics 


] ) 




















raised to 





100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
— —~Figures on Monthly Basis —, 
27 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Jan 1,518 34,403 43,002 36,194 28,557 29,648 21,661 40,413 
Feb 30,137 33 2 41,594 33,302 28,797 31,821 21,638 40.609 
Ma 6,141 35,688 44,730 35,540 32,788 2 8,04 47,097 
Apr. 35,871 $7,521 39,686 33,321 7 5 ‘ 44,947 
May 2 $9,233 39,386 37,817 ).957 44,074 43,012 
June 801 $3,227 34,195 37,916 . 50,743° 40,241 
Jul 29,219 407 41,526 29,508 31,397 976 49.614* 32,647 
Aug L¢ 4 ) 38.2 30.850 2 8 72 4,428* 3.310 
Se] + 1,882 34,707 25.515 23 & g 81* 303 
O 6,79 8 +,8 27 ,S1¢ 27 . 1,543* 347 
Nov 26,792 37,461 27,659 23,691 22,943 23,231  .). Aree 
Dec 25,492 31,232 25,531 21,687 21,409 18,015 Serre 
Tot. 371,02 441,340 469,804 375,980 348,986 2,000 402,485° ....- 
* Revised 
r — Figures on Quarterly Basis 
Quarter 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Jan./ Mar. 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 $89,652 85,309 64,326 
Apr./June 87,109 103,242 103,500 139,292 112,229 107,755 92,643 125,126 
July/Sept. 93,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 85,261 83,632 72,523 132,406 
Oct./ Dec. 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 72,020 65,645 64,145 94,198 
Totals 358,415 372,528 442,227 466,475 371,120 346,684 314,620 416,056 
Note—The quarterly figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; 


the monthly figures may be accepied as preliminary 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Consumption Consumption 
Produc- % to Produc : Foto 

Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 ...«.. 1929 218.954 226,588 48.4 27,464 
1925 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,000 
1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 193i 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 1932 75.608 77,504 23.4 16,354 
1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 1°? 99,560 81,602 19.9 20,746 

1933: 
oa 5,301 4,811 21.0 16,262 July 12,049 10,317 20.8% 14,108 
eb. 4,578 4,363 20.2 16,570 Aug. 11,708 9,446 21.24% 15,037 
Mar. 3,847 3,454 19.1 15,496 Sept. 10,435 862 22.3% 15,869 
Apr. 4,617 4,407 13.1 14,370 Oct 9,466 7,212 22.9% 17,748 
May 8,366 7.770 17.4 13,734 Nov. 9,063 6,335 21.7 19,170 
June 10,591 9,674 19.1 13,231 Dec. 9,539 5,951 20.5 20,746 
1934: 
Jan. 9,828 7,000 17.3 24,263 July 9,446 8,175 25.0 24,926 
Feb. 9,504 7,646 18.8 23,356 Aug. 8,160 8,493 25.5 24,607 
Mar 11,479 9,683 20.6 25,113 Sept. 6,974 7,028 23.2 24,540 
Apr. 10,185 9,387 20.9 22,033 Oct 8,145 8.167 26.1 24,511 
May 10,848 9,500 22.1 22,887 Nov. pene veen eas osée 
June 10,820 9,459 23.5 23,664 Dec. snes rage eee eeee 

* Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. 

* Revised. 

(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 








U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 


(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 


193 
January ... 26,038 
February .. 25,378 
March .. 29,597 
DO ccvess 31,234 
i eee 
Tue 39,489 
July 30,929 

* Revised on basis 

Bureau of Mines 


1933* 1934 1932 1933* 1934 
26,397 29,416 August 35,706 37,400 38,933 
23,320 25,048 September . 33,828 34,580 34,877 
28,123 30,528 October 2680 33,022 37,544 
29,791 32,735 November . 29,895 30,312 ..... 
33,709 38,141 December .. 27,110 28,572 ..... 
7.699 36,296 mae on - a 

4,087 37,393 Total 373,900 377,003* ° 

final 1933 figures issued September 26, 1934 by 


THE RUBBER AGE 
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Daily Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber—New York Market 


1932 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1933 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 





Year Cents 

1910 206.60 
1911 141.80 
1912 121.60 
1913 82.04 


——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1 


Month 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 
N . 
Dec. 
Average 
for Year 


1928 
Cents 


Nw + 


Oaee Anwc 


Nu 


oe tne tn 
ino 22 Sz 
oo™N 


a> 


18.47 


1917 


(New York 
Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929-——— 


Yerr Cents 
1914 65.33 
1915 65.85 
1916 72.50 


1929 
Cents 
20.14 


n 


uw 


97 
55 
18 
46 

64 


Year 
1918 


1919 
1920 
1921 


1930 
Cents 
15.24 
15.85 
15.34 
14.93 
14.24 
12.45 
11.24 
19 
8 28 
g 20 
min 
9.05 
11.98 


Cents 


Market) 


Year Cents 

60.15 1922 17.50 

48.70 1923 29.45 

86.30 1924 26.20 

16.36 1925 72.46 
1931 1932 1933 
Cents Cents Cents 
8.34 4.38 3.08 
7.70 4.03 2.95 
7.71 3.35 3.01 
6.43 3.02 3.56 
6.49 3.09 4.95 
6.35 2 66 6.15 
6.37 2.89 )1 
5.38 3.63 7.31 
5.08 3.84 30 
$1.87 65 7.64 
65 8 6 
4.64 3.24 8.87 
6.17 3.49 5.96 








London 


(In Pence Per Pound) 


Closing Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheets 




















Day Sept Oct. Nov. Dec Day Sept Oct No 
1 - 7% 6% 64 Se suiccl eae 6% 6 
2 - 7 67s . 18 7% 6% 
7% 648 63% 6 fe 19 7 te et 6 
4 7 Ye 7 - Oye 20 7% 6t? 6% 
5 7 Pe 6% 6 tr 6 Ps i 7% - 6 yk 
6 7% 643 6% OW 22 7% 643 oy, 
’ 72 —— 63% 645 23 - ”& oy 
g » 6% 6 ve 6% 24 7 i 633 6% 
9 644 6 vs 5 7% 6% 
10 7 6% 6x; 26 7 ts 6% Ots 
11 7 tr 648 27 7 Ae 644 6% 
12 7% 645 28 7 +s 
13 7% 648 6% 29 7% 65 
14 7% 6% 0 uid 65% 
15 6% 6% 31 6% 
1¢ t 78 6% 
a —Average Monthly Price Per Pound———— 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1931 1932 1933 
Month Pence Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence 
Jan, 4.160 3.052 2.264 4.429 Aug. ... 3.385 2.654 3.811 
Feb. ... 3.823 2.760 2.093 4.920 Sept. .. 2.524 2.485 3.728 
Mar. ... 3.822 2.047 2.099 5.136 Oct. ... 2.898 2.425 3.957 
Apr. 3.082 1.876 2.323 5.712 Nov. ... 2.890 2.518 4.096 
May 3.035 1.825 2.966 6.207 Dec. .. 3.115 2.444 4.200 
June 3.082 1.750 3.392 6.245 Average for 
July 3.048 1.875 3.860 7.053 Year ... 3.155 2.434 3.233 
Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
Date Oct. Nov. Dec Date Oct. Nov. Dec. Date Oct. Nov. De 
] 12.50 12.25 12.75 11 12.65 21 12.55 
2 12.50 12.30 12 - 22 12.50 12.55 
} 12.40 12.30 12.65 13 - 12.60 23 12.50 12.55 
4 12.40 - 2.65 14 12.50 24 12.65 12.55 
5 12.45 12.30 12.80 15 12.50 12.55 25 12.55 — 
6 12.40 - 2.70 1¢ 12.60 12.55 26 12.50 12.70 
7 —- 12.50 12.70 17 12.60 12.55 27 12.50 12.69 
8 12.35 12.40 12.70 | 12.55 - 2! — 12.85 
9 12.25 12.50 19 12.50 12.55 2 12.45 -—-— 
10 12.40 12.60 2 12.50 12.55 30 12.45 12.80 
31 «12.45 — 
—Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1931 1932 1933 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. .... 10.27 6.65 6.23 11.25 [ee 7.43 9. 
Feb. - 10.96 6.85 6.05 12.28 Sept. ... 6.52 6.30 9.64 
Mar. 10.90 6.86 6.39 12.30 CE vss Gaa 6.30 9.58 
Apr. 10.19 6.16 7.02 11.80 Nov. ... 6.44 6.22 10.04 
May 9.38 5.72 8.64 11.44 ee. sna Se 6.00 10.17 
June 9.05 5.02 9.47 12.20 Average for 
July 9.28 5.87 10.76 12.84 Year ... 8.56 6.41 8.63 





Year 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U.S 


At -~— ON HAND rc 
End of 1932 1933 1934 19 
Jan 322,860 396,376 368,660 42 
Feb 418,936 381,794 4 
Mar $29,586 390,1 242 
Apr. 336,957 382,167 351,981 
May 336,719 364,623 ] 29 
June $4,657 3 54 358,149 
July 333,729 609 $ 
Aug $2,888 
Olet ) 

Nov. 360,386 353,852 4 


Dec 379.000 36 


(Rubber Remafestusese’ Associat 


STOCKS IN 


/ ON HA! 
—A FLOAT . AND £ 
; a3 1934 1932 


; } 539 45,768 365,094 4 
898 53.063 70.604 41 
722 373,776 41 
»251 377 
; $3,342 $7,921 387 4 
‘ 401.26 
6 417,360 419,147 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Stocks in London 


(No. of Tons in Whar 


At end of 1932 1933 1934 


Jam. ....++- 67,16€ 36,481 38,570 July 48,842 
‘eb .. 65,942 37,182 38,752 Aug 47,079 
Mar 64.280 40.689 40, Se $4,942 
Apr , 6 10,91 2.413 Oct , 
May .+eee 56,089 41,998 42,190 Nov w+eee 40,606 
June ; $1 » 43,032 45,674 De .. 37,407 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth 

Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1934 
May se $1,815 42,908 41,900 ,118 
ary 42,503 43,308 43,709 44,157 
Tuly : 17,607 18 : ) 4 49.834 
Aug ; 50,860 51,555 51,640 51,362 
Sept 48 » 33 53.924 
Oct 57 4 61,043 62,058 
Nov ; 674 

Stocks in Liverpool 

1934 
an cectes 3,91 4.268 { ; $4,276 
June ces 54,103 4,294 4,327 54.228 
July .. 54.966 $5.14] s5.749 5.556 
Aug 55,467 55 57 56,343 
Sept : 56,38 9,028 
Oct s 4.944 7,944 
\ 2 


STOCKS IN PEN 


End of 1931 1932 1933 193 


5 410,992 


ion figures raised to 


and rehouses, including Latex) 


At end of 1932 


Ouantities in Long 


ANG AND SINGAPORE 


(Stocks held by Dealers 
‘ End of 1931 1932 
Tas] 


Y 


Jan. 48,802 48,850 22,525 40,405 51,203 17,017 
Feb. 49,283 46,954 1.530 41,884 \ 18 19 
Mar. 49,590 46,591 24,594 47,933 Sept +1 

Apr. 45,868 39,663 25,460 48,431 Oct 1 2 158 
May 44,278 38,690 29,822 76,393 Nov. 46,947 25,419 
June 47,517 19,770 $4.1 73.218 De 45,795 25,341 


STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 


Malaya Afloat for 

Mainland Europe Holland Colombo 
End of: 1933 
me céwes 6,756 0 33 3,411 
Sept. . 36,083 5.9 10 4,286 
Oct. . : 37,392 28,32 411 4,889 
Nov. . a ff 38,53 285 5,575 
Dec. ‘ : 7 8.44] 36,700 52 5,792 
{an.. 1934 .. 36,788 39,25 115 7,271 
‘eb . - 39,630 36, 5¢ 06 5,366 
Mar. 37,27 ; 04 4,083 
Apr. : 33,7¢ 905 4.070 
N ay 79 897 3,066 
Tune ),24 8 902 3,533 
Tuly 7.23 43 63 4,683 
Aug , ) l 
Sept 
Oct 


™ 








w 
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Rims Inspected 


(Tire and Rim 


Total 

Sn - seduce 21,863,311 1928 
1925 ...... 26,001,664 1929 
i? .cetons 24,199,524 1930 
1927 ...... 19,700,003 1931 

1934: 1934 
qpouary eee 789,274 May 

ebruary .. 1,262,311 one 
March ..... 1,651,548 July 


April 1,635,722 August 


and Passed in 
Association Reports) 


Total 
24,247 ,282 1932 
24,141,502 1933 
17,364,096 1934 
11,253.80 1935 


1934: 
1,140,132 September 
1,015,730 October 
1,155,024 November 
752,074 December .. 


U 





Produc 
Shipm 


ion 


ents 


Inventory ? 


Jan 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Ma ay 


June 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Production ... 


7--~PRODU 


1932 
3,462 


3,871 


3,671 


Shipments 
Inventory ? 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 


June 


Oct 


Nov. 


Dec. 


(*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, 

ation estimates its figures to be 75% 
1929-1933. Beginning 1934, 
figures to be 97% complete 


(7) Held 


7-PRODUCTION--~ 


2,187 
2,005 


1,77 


complete for 


We be We 


(Al! Figures Represent 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 


2¢ 1927 1928 1929 
237 64,439 77,944 68,726 
> 64.059 74,296 69,395 
264 13,624 11,838 


Figures for Recent Months 


CTION— -—SHIPMENTS—, 
1933 1934 1932 1933 
,258 3,922 3,253 2,597 
,339 4,335 2,553 2,292 
038 5.180 2,954 2,092 
3,123 4,470 3,698 3,654 
189 4,45¢ 4,258 5,180 

) 4,342 10,065 6,305 
714 35 2.404 5,497 
194 J 2,655 4,707 
429 1,799 2,537 

39 1,711 2,197 
082 1,819 3,531 


THE RUBBER AGE 


U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 


Figures for Recent Years 


1926 1927 1928 1929 
76,618 70 ,823 80,180 68,829 
-71,591 2,896 77,127 70,592 
. 16,200 13, 692 16,117 12,807 


Figures for Recent Months 


,686 1,902 


,853 4,735 3,385 3,051 
189 4,359 4,258 5,180 
5,448 4,097 9,019 5,778 
603 3.5 160 §,211 
4.91¢ 3 68 03 4687 
506 1,658 2,676 
863 1,578 2,103 
2,631 1,724 3,410 


by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 


—SHIPMENTS—, 
1933 1934 1932 1933 
,093 3,530 


3,529 2,535 
2,224 4,077 2,728 2,102 
2 


Association 





1931 1932 1933 
8,739 40,085 45,304 
8,151 40,2 44,094 
7,775 7,644 8,888 
r—INVENTORY— 
1932 1933 1934 
7,912 7,237 9,684 
9,172 7,37 10,725 
9,878 7,29 11,651 
9,846 . 11,981 
9,379 7 11,127 
4,999 6,615 10,219 
6,203 6,844 9,437 
6,659 7,070 8,697 
6,876 8,462 

7,454 9,247 

7,644 8,888 

1931 1932 1933 
8,333 36,891 42,546 
50,021 37,911 41,391 
7,922 6,749 7,815 

1932 1933 1934 
7,719 6,197 8,403 
8,760 6,357 8,445 
9,448 3 10,244 
9,441 6,189 10,585 
9,379 6,760 10,043 
5,174 »,097 8,795 
5,975 6,440 8,053 
6,127 7,555 
6,214 7,83 

6,662 8,62 

6,749 7,81 


raised to 100%. The Associ- 
complete up until 1929 and 80% 
reported its 











* Revised 


Automobile Production 


United States—,. -———-Canada———,, 
Passenger Passenger 

Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks 
ear 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 
1929 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 
1930 -3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 
an seese 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 
1932 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 
1933* 1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 53,855 12,069 

1933° 
Sept.* 91,800 157,376 34,424 5, 4,358 1,4 
Oct.* 134,683 104,870 29,813 3, 2,723 959 
Nov. 60,683 42,365 18,318 2, 1,503 788 
Dec 30,565 50,789 29,776 3, 2,171 1,09 
1934 

Jan* ,907 113,652 43,255 6, 4,946 1,958 
Feb.* »707 187,666 44,041 8,571 7,101 1,470 
Mar ,263 274,738 56,625 14,180 12,272 1,908 
Apr 745 289,031 65,714 18,363 15,451 2,912 
May 652 273,765 57,887 20,161 16,504 3,657 
June* ,065 261,852 46,213 13,905 10,810 3,095 
July* ,576 223,868 42,708 11,114 8,407 2,707 
August 234,809 183,500 51,309 9,904 7,325 2,579 
Sept. 168.872 123,909 44,963 5,579 4,211 1,368 
Oct 28 24 5 47 ORS -2 ' 


Grand 
Total 


4,599,944 
5,621,715 
3,510,178 
2,472,351 
.431,494 
992,126 


17 608 
138,365 
é 2.974 


83.827 


153,811 
240,278 
345,443 


373 ,108 
51,813 




















DECEMBER, 


1934 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


15] 


(Long Tons 
-—BRITISH MALAYA '—, DUTCH EAST INDIES 5 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All Worla 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma*® wak‘* Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E,Coast D.ELI. China* Valley Other* Total’ 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,657 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,552 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1931 519,740 125,506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478,252 92,539 385,713 48,973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1933: 
Jan. 46,599 7,857 38,742 4,602 318 590 458 305 4,766 5,630 6,840 1,957 554 125° 58,887 
Feb. 37,564 6,167 31,397 5,064 304 541 458 368 4,895 5,119 6,081 895 620 125° 55,867 
Mar 42,059 7,964 34,095 4,905 389 571 458 304 5,092 6,466 6,999 1,102 995 125° 61,501 
Apr 36,752 7,758 28,994 4,582 272 624 583 235 5,226 5,969 8,147 1,122 556 125° 56,435 
May 42,902 13,664 29,238 4,643 475 1,091 583 359 6,782 »298 13,195 1,371 918 125*  66,C78 
june 41,411 16,538 24,873 5,198 377 1,149 582 632 7,352 6,654 14,779 1,369 704 125° 63,794 
uly 50,531 18,772 31,759 4,201 270 1,358 728 797 7,367 8,580 16,534 1,310 913 125° 73,942 
Aug. 52,266 17,869 34,397 5,839 246 955 728 926 6,460 7,985 15,161 808 1,116 125° 74,746 
Sept. 49,607 15,146 34,461 5,111 125 1,027 728 611 5,868 9,164 15,005 1,702 656 125° 74,45: 
Oct. 61,002 17,390 43,612 5,674 271 959 750 979 6,329 8,632 15,170 1,513 965 125° 84,879 
Nov. 54,599 20,142 34,457 6,097 516 1,020 750 1,191 6,684 9,951 14,474 1,599 956 125° 77,820 
Dec. 57,579 18,110 39,469 7,062 964 989 978 1,046 7,030 10,183 17, 274 2,173 930 125° 88,223 
1934 
Jan. 55,055 21,184 33,871 7,551 1,531 1,197 805 1,290 6,513 8,974 17,718 2,158 576 125*® 82,309 
Feb. 57,867 19,688 38,179 8,354 775 1,005 805 1,264 6,706 10,277 17,466 1,100 831 125* 86,887 
Mar. 58,515 26,470 32,045 6,954 1,412 1,360 806 1,363 8,655 12,043 25,064 1,316 846 125° 91,989 
Apr. 56,748 27,963 28,785 5,783 762 1,447 894 1,311 7,282 11,324 24,054 1,519 440 125° 83,726 
May 69,403 34,093 35,310 7,528 1,106 1,892 1,397 997 12,104 16,720 34,710 1,408 726 125*® 114,023 
June 53,282 20,981 32,301 3,305 1,425 1,886 644 1,497 4,860 6,078 15,216 1,504 765 125° 69,606 
July 53,335 22,829 30.506 4,093 710 1,66 1,048 399 5,762 7,408 14,182 1,703 353 125* 69,951 
Aug. 52,641 17,865 34,776 5,369 552 1,714 1,048 1,908 5,340 8,902 10,902 1,610 710 125° 72,956 
Sept. 61.0 17.88 43.1¢ 6.632 294 1.438 R39 626 722 10.738 14,688 1,665 764 125* 87,69 
Oct 47.04 0,22 6.819 6.918 413 1,412 1,196 1.328 970 6,643 5.556 1,413 
Nov 51.1 8.759 4? 381 6.376 





D.E.I.”" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one- third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons in 
1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1, 459 tons in 1928 
1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated from official 
import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, United 
Kingdom, France, Germann, yy and Netherlands, and includes guayule 
(*) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, “‘Gross 
and all the figures shown for the other territories. 
final figure will be shown when available. 


(7?) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2,670 ‘in 1929, and 
1,274 in 1930. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, 
and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in_1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official 
statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports from “Other 


rubber. 
Exports minus Imports,” 
* Figure is provisional; 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 





Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States? Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 

1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192C 249,530 56,844 3,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,43 2,493 2,643 172 —3,807 1,778 589 567 396,222 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 »7 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 63 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4,846 36.495 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,638 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,201 43,483 10,149 30,671 7,649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
1932 393,844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 30,637 12,576 9,519 2,851 7,262 4,359 9,444 693,618 
1933 398,365 73,335 61,953 54,120 19,332 66,831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,245 7,831 5,520 ree 
1933 
June 22,228 8,739 4.056 3,639 1,441 3,330 1,997 2,000 613 469 —519 772 541 400 49,706 
July 43,824 3,961 3,774 4,103 1,192 1,460 1,146 2,952 2,347 299 16 486 435 287 66,282 
Aug. 43,208 4,330 5,251 4,193 1,795 4,424 1,249 3,312 1,500 325 209 616 606 2,759 73,779 
Sept. 43,886 4,341 4,111 5,841 2,620 5,369 2/055 2,168 794 864 18% 604 790 577 74,211 
Oct 43,366 3,373 4,921 4,772 2,580 6,150 1,836 2,084 604 1,118 310 777 441 686 73,081 
Nov 39.633 3,955 5,419 4,086 2,184 6,296 942 4,483 301 1,129 222 878 493 882 70,903 
Dec 38,864 6,524 5,415 4,933 1,773 6,865 1,029 2,400 190 1,360 213 703 776 1,772 72,817 
1934: 
Jan. 7,114 9,503 6,472 6,057 1,721 5,628 2,517 2,749 566 2,173 381 1,185 484 1,355 88,276 
Feb. 33,087 10,785 5,301 5,490 1,854 4,570 2,388 3,399 950 1,538 287 464 656 516 73,357 
Mar 39,306 14,008 4,980 6,453 3,411 5,655 1,394 4,018 671 965 284 836 394 976 86,242 
Apr. 42,262 9,999 3,210 6,701 2,419 5,679 1,966 1,326 415 504 262 1,217 752 465 77,177 
May 47,412 9.786 3,634 6,499 2,218 6,905 2,218 4,360 769 214 322 940 147 1,768 87,192 
June 46,785 16,564 3,803 6,171 2,208 6,745 1,887 3,145 1,512 837 331 843 1,146 1,624 93,601 
uly 40,308 12,266 4, 051 5,494 2,430 5,739 708 1,640 732 810 540 1,602 747 1,094 78, 16% 
Aug 21 405 13.728 , 078 1,948 4.945 1.795 6.829 658 669 239 1.033 277 1,495 9 
Sept 345 11.254 4244 607 2.770 346 1.48¢ 743 01 339 9RO0 465 477 

On 2 2 18,897 424 043 798 447 





a—Including gutta percha. 


in monthly 


statistics. 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. i 


b—Including balata. 
d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
i—Including Norway, 
United Kingdom and French exports to 
h—French imports have been reduced 12 


Spain except in years prior to 1925. 


z— 





c—Re-exports not deducted 


e—Of- 


per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 


net weight. 
tion. 
comes available. 


* Figure is provisional; 


ercha and to reduce to basis of 
1 United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 
final figure will be shown immediately it be- 











A Section Devoted to Listings 


of Leading Producers and Dis- 

tributers of Raw Materials, 

Machinery and Equipment, - 

and Supplies for the Rubber 
Industry. 





THE RUBBER AGE 


Chemicals and Compounding 
Materials — Machinery and 
Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
Rubber oe — Consulting 











gineers. 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials = 








ACCELERATORS— 

Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-1, A-7, 
A-11, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectol A, Oxynone 


The RUBBER SERVICE Laboratories Co. 


611 Peoples Sav. & Trust Bidg., Akron, O. 
A Division of MONSANTO Chemical Wks. 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 25 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


N this section are listed the prod- 

ucts of the leading producers of 
materials and equipment used hs 
rubber manufacturers. 


When buyers refer to these pages 
for their needs, your name and 
address and a description of your 
products should be available here. 
The cost of a one-inch listing is 
only $5.00 per issue—the lowest 
cost of advertising space available 
in the rubber field. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 


CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antiosidants Oil of Myrbane  Lotol 
Specialities Aniline Oil Dispersions 
The Naugatuck Chemical Co. 
17909 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














CHEMICALS and compounding 
ingredients; Clay, Accelerators, 
Mineral Rubber. 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 














ANTIMONY _s Pentasu!phide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


CARBON BLACK— Aerfoted 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 


J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 














CHEMICALS and Mineral 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Talc, Barytes, 

Celers. Heavy Calcined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


245 Front St., New York 














ASBESTINE—Specially pre - 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


Heveatex Corporation 
78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 




















CALCENE—The Ideal low 


gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 





CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @® Akron @® Chicago 





COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 
Agents in Principal Cities 














CARBON BLACK— Micronez 
the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 





CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO.. . the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
251 Front Street New York 





COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 


The RUBBER SERVICE 


LABORATORIES CoO. 


611 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg. 
Akron, Ohio 








* 











CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 











CATALPO—tThe universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 








CUMAR—Paracumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 























